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JUSTICE AT NAPLES. 


| Ar the present moment, a large share of 
| the world’s attention is directed to Italy, and 
| more especially to Naples, where the atro- 
| cities committed by the government in the 
| name of order and the divine rights of kings, 
are loudly calling for redress; while naval 
| squadrons are assembled in the Mediter- 
ranean to awe the tyrant, and reduce him to 
policy more just and humane. We purpose 
_ to give a short sketch of the state of things 
there, and leave to our readers the task of 
drawing their own conclusions from the facts. 
| It will be remembered that, in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, Mr. Gladstone pub- 
lished two letters to Lord Aberdeen, givin 
an account of four months’ residence an 
inquiry into the condition of affairs at Naples. 
| His statements were first privately commu- 
| nicated to the Neapolitan government, but 
| remained unnoticed by it. e had no alter- 
| native, therefore, but to publish them for the 
| sake of common humanity. An official reply 
| emanated from Naples ; but, like many other 
| official documents, it was full of mystification 
| and untruth. Mr. Gladstone rejoined, and 
the correspondence dropped ; but the events 
of the succeeding five years have more than 
confirmed his assertions. With an alteration 
of names in a few cases, and with no altera- 
tions at all in others, events recorded in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, are true of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six. Thus the 
letters may be safely taken as the basis of our 
account; and, being now out of print, a 
resumé of them may not be unacceptable. 
The acts of the Neapolitan government are 
objected to as contrary to the laws both of 
the State, and of natural justice. In January, 
| eighteen hundred and forty-eight, the king 
voluntarily gave a constitution to his sub- 
jects, providing, men other things, that the 
monarchy was to be limited, constitutional, 
and under representative forms, with the 
legislative power residing jointly in the king 
and the national parliament. But, chiefly, 
article twenty-four declared that “personal 
liberty is guaranteed. Noone can be arrested 
except in virtue of ap instrument proceeding 
in due form of law from the proper au- 


prevention, the accused must be handed over 
to the proper authority within the term, at 
farthest, of twenty-four hours ; within which 
also the grounds of his arrest must be de- 
clared to him.” In May of the same year, a 
struggle occurred between the king and his 
people, in which the former gained a com- 
plete victory. But he renewed the constitu- 
tion, and declared it irrevocable, nor has it 
ever been formally abolished. How he has 
kept the promise made under the moat 
solemn oaths, we are now about to inquire. 

The great instrument of tyrannical govern- 
ment is the police; not the respectable and 
trusty force which exists in our own land, 
but one which is feared and hated by all who 
come in contact with it, and which sometimes 
even despises itself. An anecdote will best 
confirm this. Bolza, a well-known police- 
agent at Milan, died a year or twoago. In 
the revolution of eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, the private notes of the government 
were discovered ; which, after a number of 
not very flattering epithets, described him as 
understanding his business, and being right 
good at it. In his will, however, he forbids 
any mark to be set over his grave, his sons to 
enter the police force, or his daughters to 
marry any member of it, Let it also be 
borne in mind that at Naples the head of the 
service is a cabinet minister ; and, as shown 
in the instance of Mazza—who lately, in his 
official capacity, insulted a member of our 
embassy—of great influence, and on intimate 
terms with his royal master. 

How does this police act? So far from an 
arrest being made according to law, upon 
depositions and a warrant, it is a purely 
arbiichey seizure of all whom the govern- 
ment wishes to get rid of. The victim is 
brought to the police-office, questioned and 
bullied till he utters something which can be 
wrested against him ; false witnesses are 
employed ; counter-evidence refused ; and, at 
last, a statement thus obtained is embodied 
in a warrant, and the arrest becomes legal,— 
at least, as to the letter of the law. Were 
the process speedy, and a fair trial possible in 
the end, the evil would be less, But sixteen 
months is the shortest time Mr. Gladstone 
ever heard of as elapsing before the accused 


thority,—the case of flagrancy or quasi-|is put on his trial; and in the present year, 
flagrancy excepted. In the case, by way of|Mignona and his fellows have been con- 
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demned fifteen months after arrest. The|acquit men whom the government had 
cells in which these unfortunate detenuti are| accused. Navarro, who was President at 
confined, are so loathsome that the surgeons | Poerio’s trial, induced the other judges by 
will not enter them; and the sick and half-|such threat to convict the ex-minister and 
dead patient is made to toil upstairs to re-|his fellow-prisoners, though one of the 
ceive medical advice. The food allowed is| charges against them was conspiring to kill 
also nauseous; and common felons are| Navarro himself; a fact which in any other 
crammed with political offenders at night, to| country would have prevented him from 
sleep as they can, in a low, dark, unventilated | acting at their trial as chief judge. The 
room. Judge Peronte was treated even worse, | same man also, when a witness was suspected 
for he and two other men were kept for two| of not even knowing by sight the prisoner he 
months in an underground cell, eight feet | was aceusing, and was therefore asked by the 
square, and with one small grating through | counsel to identify him, affecting not to hear 
which it was impossible to look out ; nor were | the question, called out, “ Signor Nisco, stand 
they allowed to leave the cell for any purpose| up! the court has a question to ask you ;” 
whatever. Similarly, the Baron Porcari was | and by this convenient interference rendered 
immured till his trial ina dungeon twenty-four|the desired proof of the witness’s perjury 
feet below the level of the sea. And, but a| impossible. On another occasion, the serious 
few weeks ago, I heard Captain Acuti declare | illness of a political prisoner suspended the 
that he had flogged uncondemned prisoners | sittings of the court for some days; but 
by order of the government ; yet such treat-| Navarro compelled the medical attendants to 
ment is expressly forbidden by law. Now, it| certify his convalescence, and the poor crea- 
must be distinctly remembered that the vic-| ture himself to be carried on a chair into 
tims selected for this terrible persecution | court, where he was brow-beaten and accused 
are not a number of violent low-born repub-| of feigning to be ill, until the surgeons in- 
licans, but the middle class, the strength of| sisted on the immediate danger to his life 
the state ; and, as few of them have indepen-| unless speedily removed to his cell. In a | 
dent property, and confiscationssometimes take | few days he was laid in his grave. Finally, | 
place onarrest, each prisonerorrefugeebecomes | special courts are held for the sake of dis- | 
to his friends the centre ef a circle of misery.| patch ; and on such occasion, many forms 
Out of one hundred and forty deputies who} most valuable to a prisoner are dispensed | 
came to the Parliament at Naples, seventy-| with. This happened in the instance of | 
six were in confinement or exile in eighteen| Poerio; and thus about forty persons were | 
hundred and fifty-one ; and the rest only pur-| deprived of valuable aids for the sake of the 
chase liberty by absolute submission to the| expedition, after having been eighteen 
royal will. On the other hand, the lazza-| months and upwards awaiting their trial. 
roni, the lowest class in the state,and pro-| Carlo Poerio is the son of a distinguished | 
bably in the world, are flattered and ca-/lawyer, an accomplished man, and of un- 
ressed, and were slipped like bloodhounds, | blemished character. Under the constitution | 
in eighteen hundred and forty-eight, on their | he was a minister of the crown, enjoying the | 
unfortunate countrymen. An occasional lar-| king’s full confidence, his advice being asked | 
ess, and, in great crises the promise of plun-/even after his resignation. His principles | 
er, suffices to repress their strength, or to| were certainly not more liberal than those of | 
arouse it when required on the side of the| Lord John Russell ; but when the king de- | 
king ; while those orders whose intelligence | termined to over-ride the constitution, it was | 
and moral force the government not unnatu-| necessary to get rid of him. In July, eighteen 
rally dreads, are specially thinned out and| hundred and forty-nine, therefore, an anony- 
intimidated. A system like this is evidently | mous letter warned him to fly ; which, if he 
suicidal, but it is, nevertheless, one which | had done, it would have been taken at once 
calls for the serious attention of all who/|asan acknowledgment of guilt. He remained 
have the power to abolish or restrain its ex-| at his house, and next day was arrested. His 
cesses, ; offence was not told him, as it should legally 
The prisoner is next brought before his| have been, although, in a week’s time, he was | 
judges ; and here we may shortly describe| brought up for examination. A letter was 
the Neapolitan Bench. In the trial just con-| put into his hand, alleged to have been re- 
cluded at Naples, the judges are said to have| ceived by him from the Marquis Dragonetti, 
behaved more kindly and independently than | and containing of course the most treasonable 
usual. But, on the whole, the courts are as/ expressions. The marquis isan accomplished | 
servile and untrustworthy as when Mr. Glad-| man ; but, in this letter, had been guilty of 
stoneattended them. English judges aremodels | mis-spelling and of ungrammatical sentences. 
of learning and integrity, selected from the | Besides, he had given all his names and titles 
highest ranks ofthe bar. Neapolitan judges, on | in full, and committed the strange imprudence 
the contrary, are under-paid, ofaninferiorgrade | of sending his treasonable document by the 
of the bar, and hold office during the royal | ordinary post. To confirm suspicion of forgery, 
pleasure. Thus, they are mere creatures of|some real letters of his were found amon 
the court; and in several instances have | Poerio’s papers, and, on being compared with 


been summarily dismissed for presuming to' the seditious letter, they proved it to be @ 
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forgery of the clumsiest kind. This being 
the only charge set up against Poerio, he 
ought, in justice, to have been released, and 
his accuser committed in his stead, But the 
document was simply laid aside, and Poerio 
remanded until another accusation more suc- 
cessful could be prepared. Meanwhile, he 
lay for eight months in ignorance of his 
crime and fate, in dungeons such as we have 
described, every effort being made to entra 
him or other prisoners into statements which 
could be used against him at his trial. Peche- 
neda, chief of the police, and a cabinet 
minister, examined prisoners in secret and 
without witnesses for this purpose ; and on 
one Carafa refusing to make a false charge 
against Poerio, though bribed by the promise 
of his own release, Pecheneda exclaimed, 
“Very well, sir, you wish to destroy your- 
self; I leave you to your fate.’ At last 
three witnesses were found willing to charge 
Poerio with treasonable acts. 

The accusation was, that he was a chief of 
the Unita Italiana, a republican sect, and 
intended to murder the king. Margherita, 
one witness, incautiously deposed that Poerio 
had been expelled the society for proposing 
to keep up the monarchical constitution, so 
that his evidence was, of course, unavailable. 
Romeo, another witness, was chief of the sect ; 
but that was in contradiction of the third wit- 
ness, Jervolino ; and, besides, Romeo’s evidence 
inculpated Bozzelli and Torella, who were 
both cabinet ministers when that evidence 
was given, On Jervolino’s statement alone, 
therefore, was Poerio to be condemned ; no 
advantage being allowed him for the discre- 
pancies in the evidence of other two wit- 
nesses, nor in that of Jervolino himself. This 
man had been refused some office by Poerio, 
and he now stated that the latter had helped 
him instead in getting enrolled in the Unita 
Italiana. But he could not recollect the forms 
or oath of the sect, or say anything as to the 
certificate of initiation alleged to be indis- 
pensable for every member to possess, After 
a number of other exposures on cross-exami- 
nation, he stated that Poerio had made him a 
political confidant—among other occasions, on 
the twenty-ninth of May, eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine. Poerio pr uced a written 
report on himself, made by Jervolino to the 
police as their spy,and proved that it had fallen 
into his hands seven days previous to the 
alleged conversation—thus showing the ab- 
surd improbability of Jervolino’s assertion. 
The evidence of the sole witness against him, 
in fact, had utterly broken down. 
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since been made to undergo punishments of 
the severest and most degrading kind. Re- 
moved to the Bagno of Nisida, they were 
crammed, to the number of forty, into a 
room about thirteen feet long, nine wide, and 
eight in height, with a single small and un- 
glazed window, one side of the apartment 
being under the level of the ground. Mr, 
Gladstone saw Poerio while here, but could 
seareely recognise him, so changed was he 
from confinement and ill-health, 

At the present moment Poerio is in a cell 
so foul that bread turns green in twenty-four 
hours ; his constitution is undermined ; one 
of his companions has died of consumption, 
another is paralysed, and Poerio himself has 
been operated upon for the tumours raised 
by his chains. Chains are a punishment in- 
troduced with special reference to his case, 
but with a transparent device to make it 
appear otherwise. An order was given to 
chain all prisoners at Nisida committed since 
a certain date, by which Poerio and his 
fellows were included. The chains are double ; 
one about six feet long connects the prisoners 
by their waists, around which a strong 
leathern girdle is worn, and from which also 
descends the other chain to the ancle, the 
combined weight being about thirty-five 
pounds for each man. Their felon’s dress is 
arranged so as to be taken off without re- 
moving the chains, which, in fact, are never 
unfastened for any purpose whatever. Thus, 
no relief is obtained, except by shifting 
the girdle higher and then lower on the waist; 
a device which has not protected Poerio from 
tumours and sores, to say nothing of the mental 
distress a man of his education must feel at 
being treated worse than the vilest felon. 
Other indignities which neither decency nor 
space will permit us to mention, are daily en- 

ured by him, and by others who are con- 
stantly meeting with a similar fate. Bod 
and mind must at length give way under suc 
treatment ; a result as sure, but more silent 
than a public execution, and one which the 
Neapolitan government, perhaps, is not un- 
willing to produce. 

In spite of all this tyranny and ill-usage, 
affecting thousands directly, and the whole 
nation indirectly, King Bomba is most strict 
in his religious duties (as was, occasionally, 
the wicked and superstitious Louis the 
Eleventh), and a firm supporter of the Church; 
which in its turn has supported him. The 
worst of men will, if possible, give an appear- 
ance of right and justice to their actions ; 


Yet he/|an involuntary homage paid to virtue by vice. 


gained no benefit from this circumstance, nor | Ferdinand the Second, therefore, defends his 


was he allowed to bring counter-evidence on 

his own side, except a single witness, who, if 

ible, added to the discredit of the in- 
mous Jervolino. 

All these facts are attested by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was present at the proceedings. 
Yet by such means it was that Poerio and 
his co-accused were condemned, and have 


system on the grounds of order, and the 


| divine right of kings ; taking care that the 


rising generation shall be well instructed in 
such doctrines, and look upon constitutional 
government as blasphemy. Accordingly, a 
catechism has been drawn up by an ecclesi- 
astic, named Appuzzi, who is, or was, Chief 
Commissioner of Public Instruction, and or- 
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dered to be taught in all schools in the king™ 
dom, and well instilled into the minds of can- 
didates for orders. Throughout it denounces 
the liberals, most of whom would, in this 
country, be called liberal conservatives, and 
says plainly, that they and theirs are in the 
direct aaa to eternal perdition. Ina demo- 
cracy it declares there can be no obligation to 
obey the laws, for otherwise the governing 
power would reside in the governed, a state 
of things directly opposed to the will of God; 
but which argument we may add directly 
begs the question, denies the existence of a 
sovereign power in a country like the United 
States, and encourages anarchy in the name 
of religion. The gist of the book, however, 
is such a definition of royal authority as to 
excuse, or even to praise, the perfidy and op- 
pression of the King. His power is pronounced 
unlimited in right as well as in fact, and the 
people have but to obey it, as a revelation 
from Heaven. 


MY BROTHER ROBERT. 


IL. 

His was a disappointed life, I have heard 
people say ; but I, who lived with him from 
the beginning to the end of it, can assert 
that it was not a disappointed life nor an un- 
happy one. Certainly not. What can a 
man want to see more in this world than the 
accomplishment of his plans, for which he 
has toiled early and late, expending on them 
all his youth, hope, health, and energy ? 
That others profited by his inventions, and 
grew rich on them, while he remained poor, 
neglected, and obscure, is a mere secondary 
consideration. It was his work that he 
looked to, and not any possible rewards that 
it might bring him ; and as he brought his 
work to a fair completion, and did his share 
of good in his day and generation, he had 
no right to be dissatisfied ; and he was not 
dissatisfied. I know it for a fact—he has told 
meso many atime. He would say: “Don’t 
complain, Mary. You might complain if I 
had failed altogether, but I have done my 
work, and that is enough. I declare I feel a 
proud man sometimes when I see what grand | 
things my invention is helping others to do.” 
I was less easily satisfied for him than he 
was for himself; but when I saw that mur- 
muring really troubled him, I tried to keep 
my tongue quiet. 

People come now and look at his grave 
under the yew-tree, and go away and say 
they have seen it ; and that is all the honour 
and profit my brother, Robert Janson, ever 
reaped from his life’s labour. A year or two 
back some strangers came and proposed to 
put up a monument over his grave; but I 
warned them not to meddle with it as long 
as I lived. He would have been an old| 
man now ; but he died at thirty-seven : young, 
certainly—I grant that, and poor ; because | 
in his last broken-down years I had to sup-| 
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port him—but not disappointed. He would 
never allow it living, and I will not allow 
it since he is dead. His was not a disap- 
pointed life. It will do no one any harm to 
tell his story now ; and it will giveno one any | 
pain. I am the only person left in the world 

who ever had any interest in him, 


Il, 


WE were a large family altogether, living 
in the farmhouse at Alster Priors: my | 
grandfather and grandmother, my father and 
mother, Aunt Anna, and five children. | 
This period, of course, dates as far back as I 
can remember, I was the eldest and Robert 
was the youngest. The others were Charles, 
who succeeded to the farm—Mark, who 
enlisted for a soldier, and was we believed, 
but were never sure, killed in Spain, fighting 
with the French—and John, who died a boy, 
We got our first schooling in the village: | 
reading, writing, and cyphering, and nothing | 
more that I can call to mind, It was thought 
learning enough in those days amongst the 
yeoman class of farmers to which we be- 
longed. From quite a little one, Robert 
seemed different from the rest of us, who 
were homely, contented folks, and everybody 
but my mother and me—Aunt Anna espe- 
cially—made a point of discouraging his 
studious ways and ridiculing his fancies, 
Perhaps there was no greater trial in his 
much-tried life than the consciousness that his | 
own family had no faith in him. Nobody but 
we two had patience with him. His grand- 
father, father, and brothers, regarded him as 
a fool and idle ne’er-do-well, 

I very well remember his asking my grand- 
father one night, “Have you ever been to 
London, smatiaber, or seen any of the 
great steam-ships and manufactories 7” And 
“No, thank God!” was the fervent answer. 
This emphatic thanksgiving might be re- 
garded as an epitome of the family senti- 
ments; the gratitude of our elders for similar 
blessings was hourly expressed. They were 
strongholds of prejudice, and it was as diffi- 
cult to effect a change or introduce an im- 
provement amongst then: as it is to overturn 
the fixed idea of a monomaniac. They had 
all, except my mother, been born in Alster- 
dale, and had vegetated there contentedly 
in unimpeachable respectability, never tra- 
velling more than a dozen miles from home: 
there they would die, and there be buried in 
a good old age. They were proud, too, and 
that with the most impracticable pride ; for 
they gloried in their ignorant prejudices, and 
weld not have exchanged them for the wis- 
dom of Solomon. Living from generation to 
generation on their own farm-lands of Alster 
Priors, in the midst of a scanty and illiterate 
population of labourers, above the small 
farmers and beneath the great gentry—on a 
sort of debateable ground between both— 
they were isolated almost entirely from 
society, and secluded in a dignified insignifi- 
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cance, which their hereditary integrity alone 
kept from being ridiculous. They felt con- 
tempt for all new-fangled ideas; being 
unable to bring their own to any other 
standard than that which allows worth only 
to what has been long established. 

Sometimes, like a puff of a wind beyond 
the Fells, the. story of some great invention 
| eame to disturb the calm torpidity of their 
existence. Then they would rouse up, 
wonder what the world was coming to, and 
hope it was not a tempting of Providence for 
mortal man to attain to such knowledge and 
to work such strange and powerful devices. 
My father, especially, was a lover of all 
things old: old books, old customs, old 
| fashions, and old-fashioned manners, Sir 
| Roger and the Widow, Uncle Toby and 
Squire Western, might have been the per- 
sonal friends of his youth, from the figure 
they made in his talk. He always addressed 
my mother as dame, and the servant women 
| as lasses, speaking in a loud voice and broad 
| accent that often made my mother wince. 
| She was south country born and bred, and 
had been left as ward to the care of my 
grandparents, who, not knowing what else to 
|| do with her, married her to their son. She 
was younger than my father and pretty ; but 
| 80 quiet, delicate, and reserved, that Aunt 
Anna was mistress of the house much more 
than she, Aunt Anna was a big, strong- 
featured woman, of great decision, and, as our 
family considered, of great learning also. 
| She knew the names and properties of plants, 
was cognisant of signs in the weather, an in- 
terpreter of dreams and mysterious appear- 
ances in the sky: she was the oracle of 
Alsterdale, besides being a cunning hand at 
raising a pie and making conserves, jellies, 
and custards. My brother Mark—the wild 
one—was her favourite ; Robert she had not 
any love for, nor he for her. She was very 
fond of power, and always seemed most at 
ease with herself when she was either ruling 
or thwarting somebody. 





IIl. 


Rosert was fond of the wheelwright’s and 
carpenter’s shops much more than of bird- 
nesting and nutting, like his brothers ; and 
Willie Paxton has often said that at ten 
years old he could handle his tools like a 
man. It was in those places that he got his 
first knowledge of mechanics; the school- 
master, who, for the time and place, was a 
well-instructed person, brought him on in 
mathematics; and our rector, who always 
would have it the lad was a genius, and 
worth his three brothers put together, lent 
him books and papers that gave accounts of 
inventions and things in science, as well as 
biographical sketches of men who had been 
distinguished in such matters. Robert used 
to like to call our attention to the small be- 
ginnings some of them had risen from; and 


| Aunt Anna would always try to spite him by 








| 
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saying that he need not let his mind hanker 
after those folks, for he was to be a farmer, 
and farm the Little Ings land. But Robert 
was the pleasantest-tempered creature in the 
world, and never would be led into retorting 
on her. Sometimes, in his waggish way, he 
would draw her on to talk of herself, and 
would try to enlist her in his own pursuits ; 
but she was too wary to be flattered by a 
boy, and he made no way with her. 

One morning, Aunt Anna, Robert, and I, 
were all three in the garden picking camo- 
mile flowers, a large bed of which supplied 
the family pharmacopeia, when one of these 
talks took place. Robert asked Aunt Anna 
how far from Alsterdale she had ever 
travelled? She replied that when she was 
young she had been at the Richmond balls, 
and that once she had gone with her father 
to the — where they hang folks, which 
she explained as being York. 

“You ought to be thankful you live in 
Alsterdale, Robert. Don’t be always hanker- 
ing after great, wicked towns,” she said ; “I 
never want to see one again as long as I live 
—never !” 

The last generation of the Janson family 
had produced an unsuccessful poet, whom 
our grandmother said Robert was like in 
almost every point. We had no personal 
recollection of him, because he had died 
before any of us were born, but to my fancy 
and to Robert’s, Uncle Paul had been heroic. 
Robert, always on the watch for Aunt Anna’s 
genial moments, now ventured to say : 

“T would rather be a man like Uncle Paul 
than a farmer, Aunt Anna; this seems such 
a sluggish life.” 

“Trash!” was my aunt’s contemptuous 
ejaculation. “ Your Uncle Paul was a poor, 
weak creature. What good ever came of 
his philanthropy and book-writing? If he 
had taken the Little Ings Farm that you are 
to have, he might have been alive now, and 
worth money, instead of lying in Alsterdale 
churchyard. Poor Paul had a good heart, but 
not the spirit of a mouse ; don’t you take him 
for your model, Robert, if you don’t want to 
come to his end.” 

“Mr, Tate showed me a book of his, and 
said he was not only a fine genius, but a 
pious, devoted, and truly admirable man.” 

“ Learn to appreciate the relative value of 
things, and have an opinion of your own. 
Are you to receive as gospel every word old 
Tate says? Just let me state the case to 
you.” Aunt Anna dropped basket and 
scissors, as she rose erect in her oratorical 
attitude. “ Your father and Paul, when they 
came of age, got each some money under 
their grandfather’s will. Marmaduke kept 
to his farming, but Paul gathered his sub- 
stance together like the Prodigal son, and 
went and spent it—not in riotous living, cer- 
tainly, but to just as little purpose—among 
felons in jails and paupers in_ hospitals, 
Then he must needs publish to the world a 
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host of abuses that he had discovered, and| eleven miles above our house; beside it, 
make himself enemies ; so, all his fine schemes | where there was a fallin the water, a manu- 
came to nought, and he died as much from | factory was going to be built for weaving of 
heart-break as neglect.” stockings, Neither good words nor ill words 
“No, Aunt Anna; his schemes have not/ would keep Robert from going up there da 


come to nought ; for what he began, other | after day, and staying till nightfall. It was 


poonse have taken up and finished. Dr. | 
onson says so.” 

“Don’t be Dr. Anybody’s mouthpiece ; 
give me your own words or none,” rejoined 
my aunt, stooping to her task again. 

“They are my words, too.” 

“Very silly ones they are, then. I don’t 
want to see any of you wiser or better men 
than your father or grandfather before you. 
They have always been respected, and Paul 
was more laughed at than anything else.” 

“ People don’t laugh at him now. They 
honour him.” 

“Lip-worship. What is it worth, when he 
has been dead these thirty years ? He would 
have starved to death, if your father had not 
fetched him home. What is the good of 
looking ata man’s grave? He is a warning, 
not an example, nephew Robert.” 

“Was he happy, Aunt Anna ?” 

“Happy? I can’t tell. He said to me, 
the night before he died, that nobody should | 
take the post of an apostle of reform whose 
heart was not prepared for martyrdom. He 
did hope to do good at first, and hope kept 
him up while it lasted ; but he had not pith 


enough: he was soon worn out.” 
The camomile gathering was over, and| 


with a retrospective sigh to the memory of | 
her brother, Aunt Anna took up her basket, 
and went into the house. Robert and I, 
after strolling a few minutes longer in the 
garden, passed through the wicket-gate and 
across the bridge, to the church, which stood 
about five hundred yards off on the hill-side. 
There were, and are, a great many yews in 
the grave-yard, and under one Uncle Paul 
lay with a plain slab of the gray stone over 
him, inscribed only with his name and age. 
(My brother Robert’s grave is to the right of | 
it, only marked by a low head-stone). We 
sat down on Uncle Paul’s grave, and began 
to talk about him. We both admired him 
sincerely. As I remember my brother Ro- 
bert in his boyhood, he was slight and tall, 
with a great forehead and bushy brown hair ; 
his eyes were blue and his skin brown; he 
had what one would call a fine countenance. | 
His temper was cheerful and kind; and with 
Unele Paul’s love of true and beautiful 
things, he had a character of more muscle) 
and force. I always loved Robert the best 
of my brothers, and sympathised with his 
dislike to our torpid state of existence. But 
what could we do against the rest ? 





Iv. 


From fourteen to eighteen Robert went on 
fretting, fidgetting, and working alternately, | 
until one day there was a rumour of a grand 

new bridge to be built over the Alster, about : 


in the time of hay harvest, and my father 
was often angry at his absence. One day he 
said to him in a rage, little thinking his 
words would be taken in plain earnest : 

“If any of those engineering, architect, 
machine fellows will take thee, Robert, thou 
may bind thyself to them for life ; I never 
want to see thy idle face again.” 

Robert did not come back that night, but 
the next morning he fetched his clothes when 
his father was out in the fields, and only the 
women at home. Aunt Anna was terribly 
vexed, and sent to call his father in. My 
mother would have had Robert go with- 
out seeing him, but the lad said : 

“Nay, I’ve my father’s leave;” and he 
stood up with his bonnie young face all 

lowing and brave, fearing none of us, “ When 
*m a man, Mary shall come and keep my 
house—won’t you, Mary?” I promised him, 

We were amazed to see how my father 
took it, when Aunt Anna told him Robert 
was set on going, and nothing could sta 
him. The two took a long look at eac 
other, as if measuring their strength ; then 
they shook hands. My mother cried to see it. 

“If the lad will go, let him go in peace,” 
said my father; “I can make nothing of 
him. Anna, fetch up a bottle of wine to 
drink his health at the dinner. Thy grand- 
father will be displeased, lad; thou’rt as 
wilful as ever Paul, my brother, was, and I 
misdoubt me that thou’ll prosper as ill; 
but thou shall not go with a curse at thy 
back, my lad.” 

And so Robert left us. 

I should be twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
years old at that time, and in my own mind I 
had a strange hankering to go after the lad 
and take care of him; and as if to give me 
my liberty,in the year that followed the old 
grandfather and grandmother were both 
taken away, and those who were left were 
well able to take tent for themselves, Still I 
don’t know that I would have left home if 
my own mother had not said, one Christmas 
night, the first he was away, “Our Robert 
will be glad to see you, Mary. Your father 
and I were saying, why should you not f° 
and stop with him for the change.” My 
mother spoke for me as much or more than 
for him; but what for, has nothing to do with 
Robert’s story ; so I pass over that, 

I went away to Robert at Birmingham, 
where he was—an ugly great town then, 
not what it is now—and truly, the lad was 
glad to have a face that he knew about him. 
1 had a little fortune of my own, so that I 
was no burden on him; but afterwards, as 
things turned out, a = I took three 
rooms in a cottage a good half-mile from the 
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town, and he changed to live with me. In 
the day he was at work in one of those vast 
manufactories of iron machinery ;—I did see 
over one once, but what with the heat, the 
noise, and the stir, I could not tell now 
what it was like—and in the evenings I had 
him mostly with me. He was not so merry 
a conipanion as he had used to be, for his great 
idea had just begun to germinate, and many 
a silent hour I sat at one end of the table, 
while he at the other was working out his 
calculations, and making drawings of different 
parts of machinery. He got to making models 
after, and many a one did he fling down and 
break. There was difficulty after difficulty 
to overcome. 

He would lecture to me about his draw- 
ings sometimes, and try to make me under- 
stand the relative power of this and that 
lever and wheel ; and though I could have 
remembered at the time, I could not tell you 
now, if I would, one fiftieth part of what he 
said, This was to save labour and waste; 
that for safety ; this for speed. It was impos- 
sible to avoid being interested in his work, 
seeing how his heart and soul were bound up 
in it. I was as eager he should succeed as he 
was himself. “ If I do succeed, Mary, it will 
be the making of me; and I will succeed,” he 
used to say, after every failure. And I 
believed he would. 


Vv. 


Monras went on, years went on, and Robert 
was twenty-five, with his idea still unwrought 
out. In the midst of his hard toil and ab- 
sorbing thoughts I was glad that he still 
kept his kind, warm, manly heart. There is 
a short bit in his story that I must not leave 
out—that about Rosie Kirwan. Her mother 
was a near neighbour of ours, and we had 
made acquaintance in our walks. Rosie came 
totea with me sometimes, and that wasthe way 
she and Robert came, first to know, and after- 
wards to love, each other. Rosie was not so 

retty as she was fresh-looking— fresh as a 
ay morning in Alsterdale, or as a half-blown 
rose ; a tall girl, straight and strong, with a 
round waist and a throat white and smooth as 
a marble figure ; a firm step, a _— eye, and 
rather a breezy temper. I liked her ver 
much ; she was a frank, honest, sensible girl, 
and her mother had brought her up well. 

They came to an agreement between them- 
selves soon, and it was really a pleasant sight 
to see Robert ‘at his work and Rosie leaning 
over him, bending her fine brows and setting 
her lips firm in a conscientious endeavour to 
take it all in, and then giving me a quick 
little glance across the table, as much as to 
say, “I can’t understand it one bit.” 

Mrs. Kirwan was satisfied with the en- 
gagement, though I did not quite approve of 

er way of speaking of it. She said, “It is 
always a good speculation for a girl to marry 
a young man of talent and energy, though he 
may not be rich ; he is almost sure to make 
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| some way in the world. I must confess that 
| I should not let Rosie throw herself away on 
| anybody ; and, if Robert gets forward as he 
romises to do, I shall be glad to let him 
ave her. She is a good girl.” 
The young things made no calculations, 
being content, apparently, with the present 
time of loving each other. 


Vi 


At last the day came when Robert walked 
into my parlour one night and said, “It is 
done, Mary.” His face was all alight with 
pride and satisfaction, for Rosie was there, 
and, when he spoke, she marched straight u 
to him, and gave him akiss. “I promised 
would, Mary,” said she, blushing like a rose ; 
“T promised him six months ago ;” and the 
shame-faced girl looked as if she had done 
wrong, whereas Robert vowed she had been 
hard as flint, and that was the very first time 
she had suffered their lips to meet. “Then 
it is a kiss for luck,” said I; and Rosie was 
as still as a mouse all the evening after. 

We had to hear about his success now. It 
was a grand invention we knew then, and all 
the world knows it now; but, there were 
many things to be done before Robert was to 
be a made man by it. I believe people are 
no more ready now than they were then to 
adopt new systems; but it had been sub- 
mitted to a number of men, both scientific 
and practical, and they all pronounced it the 
finest invention of the age. He must get it 
penned ; he must do this, he must do that, 

e must do the other. Words. 

He bade Rosie and me good-bye, and carried 
his model to London—it was great expense— 
and there he stayed; we being very anxious 
all the time. To tell you the backwards and 
forwards work he had, the advice on one 
hand and the warnings on the other, would 
be more than I could do, or than you would 
care tohear. Besides, is it not known well 
enough, by all who interest themselves in 
such things, the trouble there is to get a new 
invention adopted ? 

All this time in London was lost time. 
Robert wanted money, and money he had 
not, and he was not earning any. My father 
had done for him all he ever intended to do, 
so I parted with my fortune, all but a bare 
maintenance, and kept him for a month or 
two longer, trying on all sides to get some- 
one to adopt his invention. Nobody would or 
could. It was a depressed season, and there 
was no spirit to risk the production of any- 
thing novel and costly. 

He came back to me: that time I was 
alone, and glad I was that it so happened. I 
should not have known him if I had met him 
in a strange place unexpectedly. All the 
healthy brown was gone out of his face, his 
skin was pallid, his eyesand temples were sunk, 
his clothes were hanging about him as if they 
had been made for a man twice his size. When 
| he spoke, it was in a hurried, nervous way, and 
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his hands trembled as if he had had a stroke 
O, how ill he looked! It is my belief that, 
in the last months he had been away, he had 
never had enough to eat. 

One stormy winter night he came, without 
having given me warning. He was drenched 
with rain, and I said to him something about 
the folly of walking in his bad health in such 
weather, and where was his luggage? He 
spread out his poor, thin hands, and said, with 
an attempt at a smile, “I carry all my pos- 
sessions on my back, Mary;” and then he 
flung himself down into a chair, and, leaning 
his face on the table, sobbed like a child. I 
shall never forget him as he appeared that 
night—never, while I live. He was no more 
like the Robert who had left me nine months 
before, than the broken bits of drift-wood 
lying on the sea-shore now, are like the brave 
ship that sailed out of harbour a year ago. 
He could tell me nothing that night; but, 
next day he said that, finding he should never 
be able to do better for his invention, poor as 
he was, he hac given it up to the manufac- 
turer of machinery in whose service he had 
worked, on condition that he would bring it 
out within three years. “I don’t care for 
profits, Mary ; let us have enough to live, and 
I shall be satisfied,” said he. You see he 
was so weak and worn down that his spirit 
was half broken. 

“But Rosie Kirwan,” I suggested. 

He got up, and walked quickly through 
the room. “Don’t talk about her, Mary! 
How long is it since she has been here ?” 

Rosie and her mother had been away in 
London ever so long, I told him. 

“ And they have not come back ? then you 
don’t know ?——” He came to a full stop 
in front of me. 

I said no, I knew nothing. What was there 
to know ? 

“Rosie and I have broken. I declare, Mary, 
it was almost a relief ; for how could I keep 
her as she has been kept? Her mother heard 
how badly I was prospering, and said the en- 
esees must be dropped. I did not try to 

old her to it—she would have stood by me ; 
but ” and the poor lad’s voice broke down. 

Rosie married, a year or two after, a cousin 
of her own : I believe it was a perfectly happy 
and suitable marriage. 


VIL. 


Arter this, Robert had a bad illness, and 
his brain was affected, more or Jess, to the 
end of his life in consequence ; but, the inter- 
vals between were long, and he and I together 
led a not unhappy life. In less than two years 
there was scarcely an extensive manufactory 
in the kingdom that had not adopted Robert's 
invention, and its usefulness was extended to 
far other and different purposes than he had 
a It was like a new principle in 
mechanical powers that he had discovered 
and developed, for others to carry forward. 
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bring to practical results what Robert had 
designed, grew a very rich man speedily ; he 
once sent Robert a fifty-pound note, and we 
were not in the position to refuse it. AsI 
said before, I had parted with all but a bare 
subsistence. Robert was never more fit for 
work. We went to a seaside village, and | 
stayed there a year or two, in the hope that 
the change would restore him; but it never | 
did. He liked to sit on the sands, tracing | 
out impossible designs with his stick, and 
demonstrating their feasibility to me. 
the lectures I got, I ought to be one of the 
first theoretical machinists of the age. | 

There is nothing more to tell: he lived | 
eleven years longer, and we went home to | 
Alsterdale to my mother. My father was 
dead then, and Charles had the farm; and old 
Tate and he held long talks on Uncle Paul's 
grave, and—I think that’s all. He frequently 
said, especially towards the last, “ Mary, 
whatever people think, and however it may 
seem, remember, I am not a disappointed 
man. I have done my work.” 

Poor Robert’s opinion may not be the 
opinion of those who read these lines ; but it | 
was his, and it is mine. 
years, it matters not a thought who is right | 
and who is wrong. I always hoped that he | 
would be taken first, for who would have | 
cared for him like me? Ihad my desire, | 
I have outlived him more than thirty years, 


PSELLISM. 


Ir is of no use denying the fact, that the | 
hard word, which stands at the head of this | 
article, is an introduction from the Greek of 
my own hazarding, as far as the English ver- 
nacular is concerned. The French, certainly, | 
have printed “psellisme” in their medical | 
dictionaries, but it has never become a house- | 
hold word ; and although professors of psel- 
lismology have existed for some time past, 
and are on the increase, they have not yet 
ventured to engrave on their door-plates | 
“PSELLISMOLOGIST,” that I am aware, nor 
even “BaLpotist,” if it should appear to | 
them that a sounding title derived from the | 
Latin would prove more attractive to passing 
customers. Not to veil the mystery too 
darkly, psellism is the act of stammering; | 
and, as an oculist is a person who cures 
defects in your sight, so a balbutist would be 
one who remedies stuttering in your speech. | 
As numerous advertising balbutists, or psel- | 
lismologists, almost daily advance their | 
claims to the patronage of their hesitating | 
friends, I will indulge in a little quiet chat 
on the affection of psellism itself. 

One of our most astute politicians, on 
being asked what were the surest means to 
succeed in society, answered, “Give good 
wine.” The stock in the cellar would achieve 
the business. A man’s bins would be his 
best introduction and testimonials. Bees- 


The person whose capital had enabled him to| wing port, cool claret, creamy champagne, 





From | 


After all these | 
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and ruby burgundy, would endue their !of stammerers around a supper-table ; and 
liberal dispenser with irresistible attractions, |that the victims of the plot, when they dis- 
as also with indisputable virtues. Next to|covered the trick, were near tossing their 
the maxim “Give good wine,”’—perhaps on | hospitable entertainer out of window—which 
an equality with it,—the rule for social ad- | he was not very far from deserving. 
vancement in England is, “ Be a fluent | There are various forms of impeded 
speaker.” Instead of a selection of choice |speech, or dyslalies, learnedly speaking ; 
vintages—or rather conjointly with them, if | stammering is an idiopathic dyslaly, that is, a 
you can—establish, somewhere at the back | difficulty of a special nature. According to 
of your tongue and in close proximity to!a medical man who had been a stammerer, 
your windpipe, an inexhaustible reservoir of | but who cured himself, stammering is a ner- 
syllables, words, and sentences, Acquire the | vous affection or spasm of the organs of 
art of curling and frizzing bald, worn-out | respiration, its effect being to check the 
wigs of grisly-grey speech, into juvenile |action of the will on those organs. Stam- 
locks of novel phraseology. Be ready to|mering ceases when the spasmodic fit is over, 
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apply all sorts of crimping-irons and po- 
matum to The happiest moment of my life. 
Keep Unaccustomed as I am to public 
ing in papillotes, ready to be un- 

| furled after dinner into elastic and glistening 
tresses. So shall you rise from vice to chair, 


from common-councilman to mayor, from 
guardian to governor, from justice of the 
| peace to member of parliament, from M.P. to 
| lord of the treasury, first or last. The gift of 


the gab is the choicest endowment that a 
- If 
ips, all 


| fairy godmother can bestow on her 
| pearls and roses do but flow from the 
the rest is sure to work well. 
| But imagine an aspirant addressing his 
| audience thus: “ La-la-ladies and gen-gen- 
gentlemen, I ri-ri-rise to pro-pro-propose a 
toast, which you wili re-re-receive with ac- 
ac-acclamation.” No prospect of gratified 
ambition can await an unhappy orator like 
this. The very waiters woul be tempted to 


and respiration is regularly performed. He 
states that, in the different stages of stam- 
mering, it may be stopped by making a 
strong inspiration, or by drawing in the 
breath forcibly: which causes the disorderly 
raovements of the organs of respiration to 
cease, and regulates them by the cerebral 
influence of the will. By this simple pro- 
ceeding—which was not his own discovery, 
but had been indicated to him by Dr. Lindt, 
of Berne—he cured himself, at the age of 
twenty, of a most decided and confirmed 
habit of stammering. He believes, however, 
that his recovery was aided by gymnastic 
exercises, which he practised with conside- 
rable assiduity, and which would derive 
their efficacy from augmenting the action of 
the brain upon the whole muscular system. 
All other modes of treatment, he asserts, are 
only empiric, because they are based on an 
inaccurate explanation of the phenomenon 


interrupt him with “ He-he-he-hear!” and|they are intended to cure. Such methods 
“ B-b-b-b-bravo!” The attendant vocalists | have succeeded, only because they controlled 
would illustrate his speech not with an echo| the function of respiration ; though their ad- 














song or a laughing chorus, but more appro- 
priately with a stuttering catech—if such a 
catch exist. The toast-master himself would 
imbibe the infection, and utter his deep-toned 
announcements convulsively in jerks, and 
spurts. 

The worst of it is that, in general, the 
more a man stammers, the more he will. 
There are persons in whose presence stam- 
merers are sure to stammer worse, as there 
are people in whose company you speak a 
foreign language less fluently than with 
others. Like almost all who are afflicted 
with infirmities from which the majority of 
men are free, stammerers are painfully sus- 
ceptible of ridicule, and resent keenly any- 
thing which seems to them intended as a 
mockery of their misfortune. Two stam- 
merers, ignorant of each other’s peculiarity, 
met, A disjointed reply was given to a broken 
address. The bystanders laughed; the in- 
terlocutors got into a rage, each believing 
that the other was insulting him ; and the 
dialogue would have been abruptly termi- 
nated by blows, had not one of the audience 
come forward with an explanation. There is 
a floating rumour of some one having, on 
some occasion, maliciously assembled a party 


vocates may not have been aware of it. 
Stammering is scarcely perceptible in early 
childhood, but reveals itself as the age of 
thirteen or fourteen approaches. At that 
i its intensity is proportioned to the sus- 
ceptibility of the patient and the develop- 
ment of his intelligence, his wants, and his 
desires. It diminishes duriug maturer life, 
in sate as the character becomes calm 
an staid, to decrease still more, or to cease 
entirely, as old age advances. At a variable 
epoch of closing babyhood, namely, when the 
vocal apparatus and the mental education 
are sufliciently complete to open relations 
with the external world, the existence of 
stammering manifests itself ina way not to 
be mistaken. Its intensity augments with 
the increase of years and the growth of 
the passions. Stammering then rises as a 
barrier by which the sufferer feels that the 
world without is separated from the world 
within him, and has often a most unhappy 
effect on his disposition. Seeing in his in- 
firmity nothing but a sourse of embarrass- 
ment, his very fears contribute not a little 
to increase his hesitation. Concentrating 
his impressions within his own breast, he 
becomes taciturn, watchful, and acutely 
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observant ; that is, if his character continue 
timid and reserved. If, on the contrary, his 
mind is irritated by the consciousness of his 
strange condition, the stammerer is soured 
into hasty irascibility, and his physiogromy 
— a passionate and violent expression. 

mt, stammering is not always continuous 
in its hold on the patient ; it is sometimes 
subject to intermittent fits. Although the 
cause of the phenomenon is not always ap- 
preciable, it has nevertheless been observed 
that there are stammerers who manifest a 
marked susceptibility to atmospheric in- 
fluences, and who hesitate more or less 
according as the weather is dry or moist, hot 
or cold. A multitude of external circum- 
stances exert their influence on stammerers : 
one will hesitate more when he is in company 
with a large number of people ; another, on 
the contrary, will get the master of his in- 
firmity on such occasions. Some are incapable 
of reading without stammering much ; others 
will not stammer at all when they read aloud, 
or declaim what they have learnt by heart. 
Frequently, stammerers are able to sing, to 
recite verses—A lexandriues especially—with- 
out the slightest difficulty. Nevertheless, 
the rule is not without its exceptions ; there 
are persons who stammer even when they 
sing. There are certain stammerers who 
speak fluently when carried away by the heat 
of ion ; others, under the same influence, 
make unheard-of efforts, in vain. Their 
respiration is stopped, the countenance be- 
comes convulsed, and they experience a veri- 
table suffocation without being able to pro- 
nounce a single word, or even to emit a vocal 
sound, 

It is not rare for stammerers who have 
assumed a mask, to cease to stammer under 
their disguise ; the fact probably results as 
much from the hardihood conferred by the 
incognito as from the high tenor or falsetto 
voice in which masqueraders are accustomed 
to speak. Natural strength of mind and 
force of character, joined to the ae em 
attention which certain stammerers have pai 
to their own symptoms, have enabled them 
occasionally to improve their elocution, and 
even completely to vanquish their infirmity. 
But such spontaneous and permanené cures 
more frequently and more naturally arise, as 
has been stated, from the progress of maturity 
nd the approach of old age. It has been 
asserted that women never stammer; it is 
correct that they are much more rarely so 
affected than men. If we may confide in the 
statistics of psellism, one man out of every 
two thousand five hundred stammers, whereas 
only one woman in twenty thousand, halts 
in her speech. The fair sex retain unim- 
peached their established repute for fluency 
of tongue. 

Tt is ee to know which organ, the 
brain or the tongue, is at fault in each special 
case of stammering ; for, this form of impeded 
utterance has been attempted to be cured in 
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two ways—morally, or by mental influence, 
and physically, or by surgical agency. As 
strabismus, or cross eye, is caused by the 
undue tension of certain muscles, and has 
been cured—temporarily, at least—by divi- 
sion of the overtight muscle, so stammering 
has been suspected to arise from extreme 
contraction of certain muscles of the tongue, 
and its cure has been actually attempted by 
the operation of dividing the offending mus- 
cles. What success or durable improvement 
has resulted from the experiment is not very 
on to be ascertained. Good news would 

ave been sure to be trumpeted about. 
Mental curative means are founded on the 
supposition that stammering arises from 
the speaker’s imagination running on faster 
than the organs of speech can follow it, and 
that they trip themselves up in their haste 
to start at full gallop. Natural timidity of 
character is another cause assigned for the 
affection. Apoplexy, even, and bad fevers 
are said to have had the same result. Read- 
ing aloud is a restrictive discipline, and so is 
a previously arranged conversation. The 
master agrees with his pupil, thus :—We will 
talk about such a subject ; I will put a series 
of questions having reference to the views of 
the question which I now propound to you. 
You will think them over and be prepared to 
answer them. We will be quite alone; I 
will sit opposite to you, looking you full in 
the face. Reply deliberately, and let us try 
if we cannot conelude our interview without 
a stammering fit, and with the least hesita- 
tion possible. 

Chanting, instead of speaking, or talking 
in recitative like operatic dialogues, has been 
tried as a mode of training. It is useless to 
think of it as a permanent mode of express- 
ing ideas ; because the patient would be as 
conspicuous in society for his song, as he had 
been for his hesitation. As an exercise, it 
may do good, and is founded on the circum- 
stance that almost all habitual stutterers 
cease to stammer if they sing words to a well- 
known air. A stammering domestic burst 
into a room, to tell his master some impor- 
tant news. His vocal organs were convulsed 
and dumb. The more violent were his efforts 
to speak, the less could his words find ut- 
terance. 

“Sing what you have to say,” cried the 
head of the household, out of patience ; when 
the dumb man warbled the tune of God save 
the King, to a triplet which he improvised : 


* Send for the fi-ire-men, 
Send for the fire-men, the 
House is on fire !” 


Be it observed that, in singing, the inspira- 
tions are measured and regulated, which is in 
accordance with Dr. Lindt’s theory of eure. 

The best authorities maintain that the ex- 
citing cause of stammering is cerebral in its 
nature ; although what that cause precisely 
is, may remain among the mysteries budean 
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The mechanism of many of our habitual 
functions cannot be traced step by step; they 
are instinctively performed. The instinct, in 
its perfection, or its defect, renders a man 
adroit, or clumsy ; it makes the dancer follow, 
or break, the measure of the music ; it causes 
the vocalist to sing in tune, or out of tune ; 
it constitutes the great artist, the grand exe- 
cutive genius. From it are derived grace, or 
ungracefulness, expression, or vacancy of 
countenance ; it presides also over the innu- 
merable combinations of muscular motion 
necessary to form the voiceand speech. Some 
latent derangement of the instinctive me- 
chanism of speech, is the cause of stammer- 
ing ; of that there can be little doubt. Any 
further explanation of its origin may be looked 
upon as illusory. 

Several systems of cure have enjoyed in 
their turn a temporary vogue. Mrs. Leigh, 
of New York, having observed that at the 
moment when the stammerer hesitates, his 
tongue is placed at the bottom of his mouth, 
instead of touching the palate, which is its 
usual position with persons who speak with- 
out hesitating, conceived the notion that, by 
making the patient raise the tip of his tongue 
and apply it to the palate, the infirmity might 
be remedied. She trained her first pupil to 
speak in this way, expressly forbidding him 
to practise any other mode of utterance ; and, 
gradually conforming his pronunciation to its 
natural type, she obtained a complete suc- 
cess. In consequence, she founded at New 
York an institution for the cure of stam- 
mering: from which, between eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five and eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty, she is said to have turned 
out more than a hundred and fifty cures. 
The time required for a complete reforma- 
tion was variable; its duration depended 
less on the intensity of the infirmity than 
on the energy of the patient’s character. 
The longest treatment did not last more than 
six weeks ; ‘t was not unusual to find it ter- 
minated in a few days, or even ir. a few hours. 
The last was the case, when the patient, fully 
persuaded that by raising his tongue the difii- 
culty would be overcome, felt confidence in 
the discipline ; and being assured that, thus, 
he would cease from stammering, was cured 
on the spot. Desirous of spreading her 
method in Europe, Mrs. Leigh confided it, 
under secresy, to M. Malbouche, who intro- 
duced it, at first, into the Low Countries. 
Soon afterwards, Dr. Hart effected several 
cures in England, by pursuing her plan. On 
M. Malbouche’s arrivalin Paris, the Academy 
of Sciences instructed Magendie to examine 
and report upon the system. M, Malbouche | 
had a conference with his learned judges, and 
cured in their presence several stammerin 
Coe and, among others, two selecte 

y themselves. It appears that the great 


defect of the means adopted by Mrs. Leigh is, 
that they are not applicable to all cases 
indiscriminately. 
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Another psellismologist, M. Colombat, con- 
tended that rhythm is an efficacious agent for 
eradicating stammering ; he beat time, as it 
were, to every syllable, with his finger and 
thumb. In six years, Colomobat cured two 
hundred and thirty-two out of three hun- 
dred patients. Another professor caused his 
pupils to make violent movements with their 
arms, in accompaniment to every sound. It 
is worthy of remark that both rhythm, and 
violent muscular exercise, are means of con- 
trolling the respiration. 

The balbutistic literature of the current 
year demonstrates the existence of rival can- 
didates for fame far more clearly than it ex- 
plains or establishes their method. A well- 
printed pamphlet tells us that human speech 

uires two separate sets of volitions, one 
directed to the larynx for the production of 
sounds, the other to the mouth for their tem- 
porary obstruction, or pronunciation, by which 
probably articulation is meant. The volition 
to sound a syllable must, therefore, always 
precede the volition to pronounce it, for with- 
out sound there can be no pronunciation. On 
the perfect accord between these two sets of 
volitions must depend the dexterity of the 
muscular actions concerned in pronunciation; 
and under whatever peculiarity of effort stam- 
mering may exhibit itself, it will always be 
found accompanied, or characterised, by this 
want of accord between the organs of sound 
and the organs of pronunciation, inducing an 
anticipatory effort to pronounce without a 
sound, 

It is not unreasonable that the balbutist 
should require to superintend the means of 
cure personally, and that he should advise 
the patient to come and reside beneath his 
roof. His suggestion, too, is natural: that 
although the houses of married physicians 
will be found hereafter to afford most excel- 
lent asylums for children amongst the upper 
classes, such a resource combate ealculated 
on, for obvious reasons, for the middle and 
lower classes ; for them he hopes that private 
benevolence may yet supply a want of the 
kind, and that an asylum for the cure of 
stammering children may soon be organised, 
To such a great national charity he would 
most freely give his gratuitous services. 
Meanwhile he considers unnecessary to enter 
“here” upon the medical means proper to 
employ for subduing the vascular erythism of 
the vessels of the brain and spinal cord, and 
rousing the energy of the organic nervous 
system. Suffice it to know that the deranged 
volition will be best regulated by exercising 
the muscles of sound and pronunciation in a 
manner difficult to describe, although that 
exercise is very simple, and leads to greater 
dexterity in the compound actions affecting 
speech. We are curious for more precise 
details, but must submit to the same restraints 
as the stammerer under correction, who, as 
he advances, is allowed gradualiy to fore- 
shadow, as it were, his future pronunciatory 
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efforts in a peculiar mode of speech, christened 
by the patients themselves “the rule,” as it 
is one from which, while under the professor’s 
influence, or that of his family, the patients 
are not allowed to deviate. This rule implies 
a peculiar, monotonous, drawling mode of 
speech, in which all the syllables have equal 
time, so that the volition can more easily 
direct itself to the preserving a continued 
stream of sound in the rbyma glottidis. 
After this lucid explanation, afflicted conver- 
sationalists can use their own judgment as to 
applying to the oracular and poetical M.D., 
whose “name is identified with the successful 
treatment of stammering,” and whose “ trea- 
tise is the first attempt yet made to scientifi- 
cally explain the proximate cause of stam- 
mering, and unveil its system or mode of 
cure.” 

For the Romance of Stammering, I must 
refer the reader to an autobiography full of 
startling events—and extraordinary wordsand 
phrases—written by a gentleman who turns 
out to be no less a personage than “ Lord 
Decidious, for such is your title,” inherited, 
with a slight variation, from his uncle, Lord 
Deciduis,—who is now about to enter parlia- 
ment, where, he considerately remarks, he 
must take care, having been once unable to 
speak at all, not to speak too much. His 


lordship trusts that the reader will pardon 
him for using in this place a “nom de lité- 


raire,’ which literary name he adorns by 
allusions to a lady, whose feelings he spares 
by calling her Zantippi; by telling us that 
the dry-rot is the work of an insect artificer ; 
by recording that, when a little schoolboy, 
he had the purest tenor voice ever heard 
(precocious child!); by softening down a 
general in a e into an irascible old 
gentleman ; by the really good joke of 
the boy at school, who having let a piece 
of ses black lead pencil slip down his 
throat, immediately swallowed his lump of 
india-rubber to rub it out ; by the favourable 
letter of introduction given him by His 
Grace, the Bishop of Blank ; and by his cri- 
tical notice of “a little peculiarity about 
these works on stammering (including that 
just alluded to), namely, that their writers 
are more successful in demolishing rival 
theories than in establishing their own.” 
Lord D. dedicates his volume to Chevy 
Chase, Esq., M.R.S.L., “author of a treatise 
on the Cure of Stammering,” &c., &., which 
is doubtless free from the defects complained 
of in the other treatises. It was natural that 
the memoir-writer should affix the name of 
his friend, Chase, to the fiy-leaf before his 
Preface, since that invaluable friend figures, 
together with the other dramatis persone, in 
the final scene in his book, where he regains 
his lost heroine, recovers his title and estates, 
transports the villanous abstractor of his 
father’s will, magnanimously allows his re- 
pentant stepmother to live unpunished by 
the arm of the law, “pensioned by me in a 
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country town,” on a sufficient income to give 
a cup of tea to the captain bold of Halifax, 
who also lives in country quarters ; and re- 
acquires fluent speech under the tuition of Mr. 
Chase, Author of a Treatise, &., reviewed in 
the Morning Post as follows (advertisement) ; 
“We are happy to notice,” &c. 

If Lord D.’s libretto were set to music as a 
tragi-comic opera, with orchestral accom- 
paniments for a full brass band, including 
the poet’s own private trumpeter, the words 
of the final bravura (for the purest of tenor 
voices on this occasion, instead of for the 
prima donna, as usual), would be textually 
these. I quote the original lyric, and do not 
improvise, but only select. 

(Andante cantabile.) Words are no longer 
rugged rocks over which I am to fall prostrate, 
To myown wonder and delight, I hear my own 
voice emerging, like some poor prisoner, from 
its long confinement. (Crescendo.) I get 
through Gray’s Elegy with scarcely a pause. 
(Fortissimo.) The means, too, by which I 
have attained to this result, are so simple— 
like the Copernican system of Astronomy— 
that its beautiful simplicity at once pro- 
claims its truth; so does this system of 
vocalisation proclaim itself as natural and 
true by its very antagonism to complexity 
and art. 

(Allegro vivace ; tempo di Polka.) Charmed 
with myself, after the first lesson, and tread- 
ing as if upon air, I sought my home. The 
streets wore to me a different aspect; the 
light had a different colour. I was delighted 
when a bewildered provincial stopped me, 
and asked me the way to Oxford Street. I 
told him, in quite a prolix manner, so pleased 
was I to hear myself talk. I felt an impulse 
to call out in the street, “Does any one stam- 
mer here ?” (Short solo of own private trum- 
peter, to allow the singer to take breath.) I 
weut into several shops, and bought things I 
did not want, in order to show how easily I 
could ask for them. It is true that there 
were some words and some letters, that I 
required further aid from Mr. Chase, in the 
due pronunciation of ; but still, the difference 
from what I had been to what 1 then was, 
was immense. I had crossed an unfathom- 
able gulf, and left stammering on the other 
side. I wanted to call on every one I knew, 
and longed to meet acquaintances in the 
street. pow e dolce.) And through all, 
and amid all, I thought of Alicia, and how I 
would pour into her gentle heart the story of 
my long-cherished affection (ad libitum), of 
my long-cherished affection (brass band, 
tutti), of my long, my long, my long affection. 
(Prestissimo.) But heaven has blessed me; 
bless me! Chase and Alicia, Alicia and 
Chase, both, both, both are here. 

The curtain drops to soothing music, after 
a dioramic effort of scenery, wherein Lord 
D.’s baronial hall melts away into the deli- 
cious marine establishment to which Mr. 
Chase transfers his inmate-pupils during the 
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watering-pluce season; where, under the 
process of accomplishing the desired result, 
the time passes so pleasantly that—I have 
serious thoughts of turning stammerer, in 
order to be cured by Mr. Chase, and be intro- 
duced by him to Lord D., unless Lord D. and 
Mr. Chase are one,—and perhaps become 
Lord E. or Lord F. myself. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
MERCHANTS AND MONEY-CHANGERS. 


I wave heard boots spoken of (not in 
very polite society) by the name of Steppers. 
I am in a position, now, to trace the ety- 
mology of the expression, Steppers are 
derived, evidently, from the enormous Steppe 
boots which the merchants in the Sapagi- 
Linie have to sell. Do you know what 
mudlarks’ boots are ? mean such as 
are worn by the sewer-rummagers of Paris, 
which boots cost a hundred francs a pair, 
and of which only three pairs are allowed by 
the municipality per escouade, or squad of 
mudlarks. Of such are the Steppe boots: 
only bigger, only thicker, only properer for 
carrying stores aud sundries, besides legs, like 
Sir Hudibras’s trunk-hose. I don’t know if 
hippopotamus’s hide be cheap in Russia, or 
rhinoceros’s skin a drug in the market ; but of 
one or other of this class of integuments the 
Steppe boots seem to be made. When they 
become old, the leather forms itself into 
horny scales and hony ridges; the thread 
they are sewn with may turn into wire ; the 
soles become impregnated with flinty particles, 
and calcined atoms of loumy soil, a so con- 
crete, and more durable ; but, as for wearing 
away on the outside, you never catch the 
Steppe boots — that. They are not 
altogether exempt from decay, either, these 
Blunderborean boots; and, like Dead Sea 
apples, are frequently rotten within, while 
their exterior is stout and fair to look upon ; 
for they are lined throughout (and an ad- 
mirably warm and comfortable lining it 
makes) with sheepskin, dressed to a silky 
state of softness, and curried into little 


spherical tufts, like the wool on a blacka-! 
eat difliculty | 
of ages has been overcome, and who has been | 


moor’s head with whom the 


washed white. For ornament’s sake, the 
sheepskin is superseded round the tops by 
en. of rabbit or miniver skin; and there 
is a complicated apparatus of straps, buckles, 
and strings, to keep the boots at due mid- 
thigh height. But there is a profligate insect 
called the moth,—a gay, fluttering, volatile, 
reckless scapegrace, always burning candles 
at both ends, and burning his own silly 
fingers in the long run, who has an irre- 
cee penchant for obtaining board and 

ing gratis in the woolly recesses of the 


in 
chepekin lining. Here he lives with several 


other prodigals, his relatives, in the most 
riotous and wasteful fashion—living on the 
fat, or rather, the wool of the land, and most 
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ungratefully devouring the very roof that 
covers him. He sneezes at camphor, and 
defies dusting ; and he and his crew would very 
speedily devour every atom of your boot- 
linings, but for the agency of a very powerful 
and, to moth, deadly substance, called ma- 
horka. Mahorka is the very strongest, coarsest, 
essential-oiliest tobacco imaginable. It 
smells—ye gods, how it smells! It smokes 
as though it were made of the ashes of the 
bottomless pit, mingled with the leaves of 
the upas-tree, seasoned with assafcetida and 
coculus indicus. It is, altogether, about the 
sort of tobacco against which James the 
First might have written his Counterblast, 
and a pipe of which he might have offered 
the devil, as a digester to his proposed repast 
of a pig, and a poll of ling, with mustard. 
This mahorka (the only tobacco the common 
people care about smoking) is, by Pavel or 
Dmitrych, your servants, rubbed periodically 
into the lining of your boots (and into your 
schooba, too, and whatever other articles of 
furriery you may happen to possess), causing 
the silly moth to fly away,—if, indeed, it 
leave him any wings to fly, or body to fly 
away with. It kills all insects, and it nearly 
kills you, if you incautiously approach too 
closely toa newly-mahorka’d boot, Pavel and 
Dmitrych, too, are provokingly addicted to 
dropping the abominable stuff about, and 
rubbing it into dress-coats and moire-antique 
waistcoats, not only irrevocably spoiling those 
garments, but producing the same sternuta- 
tory effects on your olfactory nerves, as though 
somebody had been burning a warming-pan 
full of cayenne pper in your apartment. All 
things admitted, however, mahorka is a sove- 
reign specific against moths. 

Every social observance in Russia is tranché 
—peculiar to one of the two great classes : it. 
is a noble’s custom, or a moujik’s custom, but 
is never common to both. Russian gentle- 
men, within doors, are incessant smokers ; 
the common people use very little tobacco. 
You never see a moujik smoking a cigar, and 
very rarely even enjoying his pipe. In some 
of the low Vodki shops I have seen a group 
of moujiks with one blackened pipe among 
them, with a shattered bowl and scarcely 
any stem, charged with this same mahorka. 
The pipe was passed from hand to hand, 
each smoker taking a solemn whiff, and 
giving a placid grunt, exactly as you may see 
a party of Irish bogtrotters doing in a Con- 
nemara shebeen. Down south in Russia—l 
mean in the governments of Koursk and 
Woronesch, there is a more Oriental fashion 
of smoking in vogue. Some mahorka, with 
more or less dirt, is put into a pipkin, in 
whose sides a few odd holes have been 
knocked ; and the smokers,crouch over it 
with hollow sticks, reeds, or tin tubes, each 
man to a hole, and puff away at the common 
bowl. It is not that the Russian peasant. 
does not care for his pipe; but he has 
an uneasy consciousness that the luxurious 
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narcotic is not for the likes of him. For him 
to fill the pipe of his lord and master, and roll 
the paper cigarettes ; that should surely be 
sufficient. Havn’t our British matrons some- 
what similar feelings concerning their house- 
maid’s ringlets ? 7 
This powerful mahorka is powerless against 
the Russian bug. That hateful brown-uni- 
formed monster, who is voracious, blood- 
sucking, impudent, and evil-smelling enough 
to be a Russian functionary, and to have a 
grade inthe Tchinn, laughs a horse-leech laugh 
at mahorka. He would smoke a pipe thereof 
without winking, I am convinced. I knew a 
lady in St. Petersburg whose sleeping a 
ment (hung with sky-blue silk, fluted, and 
forming one of a suite rented at two hundred 
roubles a month) was so infested with arch 
bugs, that she would have gone into a high fever 
fer want of rest, if febrile symptoms had not 
been counteracted by faintness with loss of 
blood. She was a buxom woman originally, 
and-grew paler and paler every day. She 
tried camphor ; she tried vinegar ; she tried 
turpentine ; she tried a celebrated vermin 
annihilator powder, which had been given to 
her by my friend Nessim Bey (otherwise 
Colonel Washington Lafayette Bowie, U.S.), 
and which had been used with great success 
by that gallant condottiere while campaigning 
against the d the Russians—with 
Omer Pasha in Anatolia. But all was in 
vain. The brown vampires rioted on that 
fair flesh, and brought all their brothers, like 
American sight-seers, The lady was in 
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police-office, as our Saxon kings used to do 
for wolves. Only I don’t think the imperial 
revenue would quite suffice for the first 
week’s premium—were it but the tenth part 
of a copeck per cent. 

The subject of vermin always raises my ire, 
even, when I fall across it accidentally. I 
have been so bitten ! We can pardon a cripple 
for denouncing the vicious system of swad- 
dling babies ; and who could be angry with 
Titus Oates for declaiming against the ini- 
quity of corporal punishment ? 

Unless Ihave made up my mind to take 
lodgings in the Boot Row of the Gostinnoi- 
Dvor—which as there are no dwelling-rooms 
there, would be but a cold-ground lodging—it 
is very nearly time fer me, I opine, to leave off 
glozing over boots, and go elsewhere. But I 
could write a quarto about them. Once more, 
however, like the thief at Tyburn, traversing 
the cart, often taking leave, because loth to 
depart, I must claim a fresh, though brief re- 
prieve ; forsee! here are the children’s boots ; 
and you who love the little people, must come 
with me, and " 

Such boot-vines !—such espaliers of shoes ! 
such pendant clusters of the dearest, tottiest, 
nattiest, gaudiest, miniatures of grown-men’s 
boots, all intended for young Russia! Field-« 
Marshals’ boots, Chevalier Guards’ boots, 
steppe boots, courier boots, cossack boots, 
Lesquian boots, Kasan boots, but all fitted to | 
the puddy feet of the civil and military func- | 
tionaries of the empire of Lilliput. Long | 
live the Czar Tomas Thumbovitch, second of 








despair, and applied, at last, to a venerable | the name! And all the boots are picturesque. | 
Russian friend, decorated with the cross of| For the Russians have a delightful custom of | 
St. Stanislas, second class, high up in the| dressing their little children, either in the 
ministry of imperial appanages, and who had | quaint old Muscovite costume, or in the dress | 
resided for more than half a century in St.| of some tributary, or conquered, or media- | 


Petersburg. 
“How can you kill bugs, general?” (of 
course he was a general) she asked. 
“ Madame,” he answered, “I think it might 
be done with dogs and a double-barrelled 
I’ 


This, though hyperbolical, is really the 
dernier mot of the vermin philosophy. If 
you want to destroy bugs, you must either go 
to bed in plate-armour, and so, rolling about, 

uash them, or you must sit up patiently 


with a moderator-lamp, a cigar, and a 
glass of grog, and hunt them. You will bea 
mighty hunter before the morning. Don’t be 
sanguine enough to imagine that you can kill 
the wretches with the mere finger and thumb. 


tised nation. One of the nous autres, adult, | 
must wear, perforce, either some choking 
uniform, or else a suit from Jencens on the | 
Nevskoi, and of the latest Parisian cut; | 
but, as a little boy—from four to eight years 
old say (for, after that, he becomes a cadet, 
and is duly choked in a military uniform, 
and bonnetted with a military head-dress), | 
he wears the charming costume of a little | 
Pole, or a Circassian, or a Lesquian, or a | 
Mongol, or a Kirghiz, or a Cossack of the | 
Don, the Wolga, the Oural, the Ukraine, 
or the Taurida. Nothing prettier than to 
see these dvmpy little Moscovs toddling | 
along with their mammas, or their nurses, | 
in the verdaut alleys of the Summer Gar- | 


I have found a pair of snuffers serviceable in | den ; huge, flattened-pumpkin shaped Cossack 
crushing their lives out. A brass wafer-stamp | turban-caps, or Tartar tarbouches, or Vol- 
(if you have a strong arm and a sure aim) is| hynian Schliapas, or Armenian calpacks on 
not a bad thing to be down on them with; I| their heads; their tiny bodies arrayed in | 
have heard a noose, or lasso of packthread, to| costly little caftans, some of Persian silk 
snare and strangle them unawares, spoken of| stiff with embroidery, some of velvet, some 
favourably; but ahammer,andaripping-chisel | of the soft Circassian camel and goat-hair 
of the pattern used by the late Mr. Manning, | fabrics, some of cloth of gold, or silver; 
are the best vermin annihilators! I think the| with splendiferous little sashes, and jewelled 
Russian government ought to give a premium | cartouch-cases on their breasts, and spark- 
for every head of bugs brought to the chief| ling yataghans, and three-hilted poignards 
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(like Celtic dirks); and the multi-coloured | 
little boots you see in the Gostinnoi-Dvor, 
made of scarlet, yellow, sky-blue, black- 
topped with red, and sometimes white leather, | 
which last, with a little pair of gilt spurs, are | 
really delectable to look upon. As the children 
become older, these pretty dresses are thrown 
aside, and the boys become slaves (thrice noble | 
and slave-possessing though they be), and 
are ticketted, and numbered, and registered, 
and drilled, and taught many languages, 
and not one honest or ennobling thing: for 
the greater glory of God, and our Lord the 
Czar. Would you quarrel with me for| 
liking children in faney dresses? In truth, 
I love to see them as fantastically-gaily 
dressed as silk, and velvet, and gay colours, 
and artistic taste can make them. Never 
mind the cross patches who sneer about us 
in England, and say our children look like 
little Highland kilt-stalkers, and little ballet- 
girls. I would rather that, than that they 
should look like little Quakers, or little tailors, 
or little bankers, or little beneficed clergy- 
men, or little donkies, which last-named is 
the similitude assumed by the asinine jacket, | 
trousers, frill, and round hat; Dress up the 
children like the characters in the story- 
books. They don’t belong to our world 
yet; they are our living story-booka in them- 
selves, the only links we have between those 
lorious castles in the air and these grim 

nks, talking-shops, and union workhouses, | 
on earth, here. I regret that the Russians 
do not oftener extend their picturesque choice 
of wardrobe to the little girls. Now and 
again, but very, very rarely, I have seen some | 
infant Gossudarinia—some little lady of six | 
or eight summers—dressed in the long, 
straight, wide-sleeved farthingale, the velvet 
and jewelled kakoschnik like the painted 
aureole of a Byzantine saint, the long lace 
veil, the broad girdle tiedin an X knot at the 
stomacher, and the embroidered slippers with 
golden heels, which still form the costume de 
cour of the Russian ladies; but in too many 
instances the pernicious influence of Mesdames 
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shoppery, not forgetting the petits sou 

and the Abbés, and the Mastenaste eal 
the Pare aux Cerfs. Be consistent. You 
borrow your hoops from the French ladies’ 
great graniimothers—are there no traditions 
of their morals to be imported, as good as 
new in this year fifty-six ? 

To reform female costume is far beyond my 
powers. Much might be done, perhaps, by 
administering forty blows with a stick to 
every male worker in metals convicted of 
forging steel sous-jupes, and by sentencing 
every female constructor of a birdcage bonnet 
to learn by heart the names and addresses of 
all the petitioners against Sunday park bands, 
Still Iam moved by a humble ambition to 
introduce a new little boy-costume into my 
native country. Very many of the Russian 
gentry dress their children in the exact cos- 
tume (in miniature) of our old friend the 
Ischvostchik, and few dresses, certainly, could 
be so picturesque, so quaint, and so thoroughly 
Russian. There is a small nephew of mine 
somewhere on the southern lish — 
and whom (supposing him to have surmo 
that last jam-pot difficulty by this time) I 


| intend, with his parents’ permission, to dress 


in this identical Ischvostchik’s costume. I 
see, in my mind’s eye, that young Christian 
walking down the High Street, the pride of 
his papa and mamma, clad in a gala cos- 
tume of Muscovite fashioning—a black velvet 
caftan with silver sugar-loaf buttons, and 
an edging of braid; a re built Isch- 
vostchik’s hat with a peacock’s feather; 
baggy little breeches of the bed-ticking de- 
sign ; and little boots with scarlet tops! ‘Bran 
new from the Gostinnoi-Dvor have I the hats 
and boots. The custom-house officers of four 
nations have already examined and admired 
them, and—doubtless in their tenderness for 
little boys—have allowed them to pass duty free. 
There only remain the stern-faced men in the 
shabby coats at the Dover Douane, to turn 
my trunks into a Hampton Court maze, and [ 
shall be able to bring those articles of apparel 
safely to the desired haven. Who knows 











Zoé Falcon and Jessie Field, Marchandes de| but I may introduce a new fashion among 
Modes, have been predominant; and the/the youth of this land; that the apothe- 
| little girls are dressed after the execrable| cary, the lawyer, nay, the great mayor's wife 
engravings in the fashion-books, in flimsy) of Bevistown, may condescend eventually 
| gauze and artificial flower bonnets, many-|to array her offspring after the fashion I 
| fringed mantelettes, many-flounced skirts,| set! Lord Petersham had his coat; Count 
_ lace-edged pantalettes, open-work stockings| D’Orsay his hat; Blucher his boot, Hobson 
_ (pink silk, of course !), and bronzed-kid bot-| his choice, Howqua his mixture, Bradshaw 
tines. I mind the time when little girls at|his guide, Daffy his elixir, and Sir John 
| home used to be dressed prettily, quaintly,| Cutler his stockings,—why may I not aspire 
_ like little gipsies or little Swiss shepherdesses ; | to the day when in cheap tailors’ windows I 
| but I ews er for the day now when, return-| may see a diminutive waxen figure arrayed 
| ing to England, I shall see small Venuses| in the Ischvostchik’s costume I have imported 
swaying down Regent Street with iron-hooped | and made popular ? 
Sess and decapitated sugar-loaf-like| Some of these little children’s boots are 
almas, and birdcage bonnets half off their| quite marvels in the way of gold and 
little heads. Why not have the paniers—the| silver embroidery. The Russians are nearly 
real hoops—back, ladies, at once: the red-|ag skilful in this branch of industry as 
headen mules, patches, hair-powder, and all|/the Beguines of Flanders; and since the 
the rest of the Louis Quinze Wardour-Street | general confiscation of ecclesiastical property 
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by Catherine the Second (who certainly 
adhered to the whole-hog principle in a most 
imperial manner), there have been many con- 
vents in the interior which have been self- 
supporting, and have even raised ample 
revenues, by the skill of the nuns and the poor 

irls whom they receive as inmates, in embroi- 

ery. Du reste, all the Russians are adepts 
in elaborate handiwork—imitative only, be it 
well understood. You must set them to 
work by pattern, for of invention they are 
absolutely barren ; but whether the thing to 
be imitated be a miniature by Isabey, or an 
Aubusson carpet, a Limerick glove, or a 
Napier’s steam-engine, a Sévres vase or a 
Grecian column, they will turn you out a 
copy, so close, so faithfully followed in its 
minutest details, that you will have consider- 
able difficulty in distinguishing the original 
from the duplicate. There is an immense 
leaven of the Chinese Tartar in the Tartar- 
Russian. The small eyes, the high cheek- 
bone, sallow complexions, and nervous gesti- 
culation, I will not insist upon ; the simila- 
rities are so ethnologically obvious. But 
there are many more points of resemblance 
between the Russians and the Chinese. Both 
people are habitually false and thievish, both 
are faithless in diplomacy, bragging in success, 
mendacious in defeat, cruel and despotic 
always. Both nations are jealous of, and 
loathe, yet imitate, the manners and customs 
of strangers; both have an exaggerated and 
idolatrous emperor-worship, and J oss-worship; 
both are passionately addicted to tea, fireworks 
graven images, and the use of the stick as a 
penal remedy. Both have enormous armies 
on paper, and tremendous fleets in harbour, 
and forts impregnable (till they are taken, 
after which misadventure they turn up to 


have been nothing but mere blockhouses) ; | 


both nations are slaves to a fatiguing and 
silly etiquette ; both are outwardly polite and 
inwardly barbarous; both are irreclaimably 
wedded to a fidgetty, elaborately clumsy 
system of centralisation—boards of punish- 
ments, boards of rewards, boards of dignities, 
Both, in organisation, are intensely literary 
and academical, and in actuality, grossly 
ignorant. The Chinese have the mandarin 
c system ; the Russians have the Tchinn 
with its fourteen grades—both bureaucratic 
pee, stupendous and rotten. The Chinese 

boo their wives; the Russians bamboo 
their wives (“And so do the English,” I 
hear a critic say: but neither Russian nor 
Chinese incurs the risk of six months at the 
treadmill for so maltreating his spouse). In 
both empires there is the same homogeneous 
nullity on the part of the common people 
—I mean forty millions or so feeding and 
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|both written in incomprehensible charac- 
ters, both as arbitrary in orthography 
|and pronunciation as their emperors are 
‘arbitrary in power, and both difficult, if 
|not impossible, of perfect acquisition by 
western Europeans. I declare, as an honest 
traveller, holding up my hand in the court of 
| criticism, and desirous of being tried by 
Lord Chief Justice Aristarchus and my 
country, that I never d a week in 
Russia without thinking vividly of what I 
|had read about the Celestial Empire ; that 
|it was impossible to read the list of nomina- 
|tions, promotions, preferments, and decora- 
| tions in the Pekin—I beg pardon—I mean the 
| St. Petersburg—Gazette, without thinking of 
the mandarins, and the peacocks’ feathers, 
and the blue buttons, and the yellow girdles ; 
|that the frequent application of the stick 
| was wonderfully like the rice-paper repre- 
‘sentations of the administration of the 
| bamboo ; that the “let it be so” at the end 
| of an oukase of the Russian Czar, struck me 
jas being own rhetorical brother to the 
“respect this” which terminates the yellow- 
poster proclamations of the Chinese em- 
‘peror. I must do the Russians the justice 
to admit that they do not attempt to tell the 
time of day by thecat’s eyes; and that, though 
/arrant boasters, they are not the miserable 
cowards the Chinese are. As a people, and 
collectively, the Russians are brave in the 
|highest degree ; but it is in their imitative 
'skill that the Russians, while they excel, so 
, Strongly resemble their Mantchou Tartar 
|cousins. They have, itis true, a sufficient 
‘consciousness of the fitness of things to 
‘avoid falling into the absurd errors to 
|which the Chinese, from their slavish 
jadherence to a given pattern, are liable. 
They do not, if a cracked but mended tea-cup 
| be sent them as a model, send home an entire 
tea-service duly cracked and mended with 
little brass clamps; they do not make half- 
a-dozen pair of nankeen pantaloons, each 
with a black patch in the seat, because the 
originals had been so repaired ; neither do 
they carefully scrape the nap off a new dress- 
coat at the seams, in faithful imitation of the 
threadbare model ; but, whatever you choose 
to set before a Russian, from millinery to 
murder, from architecture to arsenic, that 
will he produce in duplicate with the most 
wonderful skill and fidelity. There is, to be 
sure, always something wanting in these 
wondrous Russian copies. In their pictures, 
their Corinthian columns, their Versailles 
fountains, their operas, their lace bonnets, 
there is an indefinable soupgon of candle- 
grease and bears’ hides, and the North Pole 
and the man with the bushy beard who had 





fighting and being oppressed and beaten like | to work at these fine things for nothing— 


One, without turnin 


a hair in the scale of | because he was a slave. 


you imagine 


political power ; and—here I bring my pa-|a wedding trousseau, all daintily displayed— 


rallel triumphantly to a close—both nations 


‘all satin, gauze, orange flowers, Brussels lace, 


possess a language which, though utterly and pink rosettes—which had been clumsily 


and radically dissimilar, are both copious, ! handled by some Boy Jones? Imagine the 
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marks of thumbs and greasy sooty fingers 
dimly disfiguring the rich textures? That 
to me, is Russian civilisation. 
TWO DIFFICULT CASES. 

CASE THE SECOND.* 

Mr. Francis Buanpy was an attorney-at- 
law, resident at Henley in the county of Ox- 
fordshire ; a gentleman sixty-two years old; a 
widower, with but a single child, a daughter, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. Mr. 
Blandy lived in a good house, and his 
household consisted of himself, Mary his 
daughter, his clerk, two maid-servants, and a 
man-servant. There were also an old nurse, 
a charwomap, aud an old man-servant, who 
had become sexton of the parish, every week 
about the house, engaged in sundry acts of 
service, Mr. Blandy was a man in fair 
health, who had been for years troubled with 
heartburn, and such twinges as belong natu- 
rally to one who is found after death with a 
stone in his gall-bladder. Mr. Blandy and 
his daughter had lived very happily together; 
and the father, when the child came to be of 
marriageable age, was desirous to procure 
for her what he would consider a good match. 
To attract wealthy suitors, the attorney gave 
out that his daughter would have a fortune 
of ten thousand pounds, 

Among the persons who were attracted to 
Miss Blandy by the prospect of ten thousand 
pounds was a captain in the army, who by 
chance came to Henley to recruit. This was 
the Hon. William Henry Cranstoun, a man 
of good address, whose mother was a titled 
lady living in a Scotch castle. Mr. Cranstoun, 
_ however, wasa person of base character ; who, 
having children in sundry places and a wife 
in one place, nevertheless insinuated himself 
into Miss Blandy’s affections, and offered her 
marriage for the sake of being master of her 
money. The father saw great reason for 
distrusting Mr. Cranstoun’s honesty, and 
therefore discouraged his attentions to the 
daughter. Mary, however, was enamoured 
of the captain, and the old gentleman was 
too indulgent to put any strong check upon 
her inclinations. Mr. Cranstoun was a guest 
at the lawyer’s house from August to No- 
vember in the year seventeen hundred and 
fifty, but the master of the house took no 
pains to disguise the fact that his visitor 
was there on sufferance ; and, upon this topic, 
little quarrels frequently arose between father 
and daughter. 

In the next turn of the story the whole 
ditliculty lies. Cranstoun said, one morning, 
he had seen Mr. Blandy’s ghost ; which must 
portend his death. Miss Blandy also said 
she had heard strange music in the house, 
which was a sign of death to some one of its 
inmates, and she was afraid her father would 
not live another year. At the same time a 
white powder was for the first time put into 
the old man’s tea. “as 

* For the first case see page 335 of the present volume, 
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Let us say at once, as a guide to the 
readers of the case, that Miss Blandy declared 
throughout, and with an awful solemnity 
affirmed with her last breath that she at no 
time suspected the white powder (of which we 
shall presently find her making habitual use) 
to be a poison ; but that it was given her by 
Cranstoun as a charm able to make her 
father favourable to his suit. Cranstoun, she 
said, while he was staying at their house, put 
a white powder into her father’s cup of tea, 
which had been poured out before he came 
to breakfast. She averted her face while 
he did so; but observed that no ill effects 
followed, and therefore accepted the assurance 
of her lover and trusted in his honour, when 
he said that the charm would do no hurt, 
He left this assurance with her when he went 
away for a time, to the North. A hundred 
years ago credulity was common enough, and 
in all times girls have been credulous of the 
assertions of their lovers. 

The facts proved in evidence make it, 
however, very difficult (though not impos- 
sible) to accept this solution of the case. 
Soon after Mr. Cranstoun’s departure, Miss 
Blandy began to receive from the captain in 
Scotland letters and presents. Among the 
presents were occasional boxes of Scotch 
pebbles ; and, with the pebbles, a small paper 
containing what was, according to its label, 
powder to clean the pebbles. This powder 
was habitually mixed by Miss Blandy with 
her father’s tea. The invalid complained of 
his stomach, and was sick. He lost health 
so much, that a neighbour said to his 
wife, “I fear my old friend Blandy is breaking 
up.” Still there was an occasional exchange 
of hard words between father and child, 


on the subject of the captain; varying a 


course of life that was on the whole affec- 
tionate. A servant who was proved to bear 
her no good-will, and who deposed that she 
had in coarse language, during a talk about 
young girls kept out of their portions, asked 
who would not kill a father for ten thousand 
pounds ?—this servant admitted that she was 
attentive and careful on her father’s behalf, 
througho-:t his illness, and did for him what 
she might have done for herself or any other 


rson. 

Mr. Blandy was often sick after his break- 
fast. A servant, who once finished tea left 
by him at breakfast-time, was taken ill, 
but not immediately after it : she attributed 
her illness to beans eaten heartily at dinner- 


time. After a time Miss Blandy wrote a 
letter to the captain which obtained this 
answer: “I am sorry there are such occa- 
sions to clean your pebbles; you must make 
use of the powder to them, by putting it in 
anything of substance, wherein it will not 
swim atop of the water, of which I wrote to 
you in one of my last. I am afraid it will be 
too weak to take off their rust, or at least it 
will take too long a time.” In the same 
letter he talked of the beauties of Scotland, 
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and reported that his mother, Lady Crans- 
toun, had employed workmen to fit up an 
apartment for her at Lennel House. Soon 
afterwards, Miss Blandy began to put her 
father’s powder into the water-gruel which 
he took forsupper. The father’s bodily state 
was becoming very wretched. Vomiting, 

urging, and internal ulceration tortured 

im. A nurse, for whom his daughter had a 
great deal of affection, drank one morning 
the gruel left by the master overnight, and 
was seized, before she could finish it, with so 
violent a sickness that the servants feared 
she would die in a fit. She said, while she 
was eating it, that the house smelt of physic, 
and everything in it tasted of physic. 
It is to be observed that, fancying one 
of the servants was not looking well, Miss 
Blandy had warned her of the unwholesome- 
ness of water-gruel, and had said something to 
her fellow-servant with a like intention. 

The powder was still being mixed with the 
gruel. A large panful of gruel for three days’ 
consumption was prepared ; and, on the third 
day, one of the servants declared it to be 
stale, and made some more, “Then,” she 
testified, “I brought out the pan (the even- 
ing before I thought it had an odd taste), so 
I was willing to taste it again, to see if I was 
mistaken or not; I put it to my mouth and 
drank some, and taking it from my month, 
I observed some whiteness at the bottom. I 
went immediately to the kitchen and told 


Betty Binfield there was a white settlement, 


and I did not remember I had ever seen oat- 
meal so white before. Betty said, ‘Let me 
see it;’ I carried it to her, she said ‘ What 
oatmeal is this? I think it looks as white as 
flour.” We both took the pan and turned it 
about, and strictly observed it, and concluded 
it could be nothing but oatmeal. I then took 
it out of doors into the light and saw it 
plainer ; then I put my finger to it, and found 
it gritty at the bottom of the pan; I then 
recollected I had heard say, poison was white 
and gritty, which made me afraid it was poison.” 
Murder was out. The pan was carefully put 
by; taken, on the first opportunity, to a 
friend of the family ; and shown to the family 
surgeon ; who said he could not tell what it 
was, because it was wet, but thought there 
must be foul-play somewhere. 

Now, Mr. Blandy was at this time danger- 
ously ill, and Miss Blandy had learnt from 
the surgeon that he was in danger ; where- 
upon she urged, against her father’s wish, 
the sending for additional advice, and did send 
secretly for Doctor Addington. Doctor Ad- 
dington, when he saw his patient, suspected 
poison, and asked questions which alarmed 
Miss Blandy. On a Saturday night, there- 
fore, when she had directed a letter to an 
uncle, in the kitchen, and had made occasion 
to go to the fire to dry the ink, she slipped 
into the fire some papers and poked them 
down into the coals. One servant immedi- 
ately threw coals on ; and, as soon as the young 
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lady was gone, from under the damp coals 
the two maids took a piece of paper that was 
only singed and that contained white powder. 
It was labelled in Mr. Cranstoun’s hand-writ- 
ing, “ Powder to clean the pebbles.” 

Then the servants were convinced that their 
young mistress had been poisoning her father. 
One of them gave information to her master 
early the next morning. The powder was 
placed, on his next visit, in the hands of Doctor 
Addington ; who called in a second physician, 
and remained all day with his patient. During 
that day he caused Miss Blandy to be searched 
and guarded. He asked the father more 
than once whether he really thought he had 
taken poison. The old man replied that he 
thought he had. His teeth had decayed faster 
than was natural, and he had—especially after 
his daughter had received a present ot Scotch 
pebbles from Mr. Cranstoun—been affected 
with unaccountable pinchings and heats in 
his tongue and throat, and with almost in- 
tolerable burnings and pains. I asked him, 
said the doctor, whom he suspected to be the 
giver of the poison? The tears stood in his 
eyes, yet he forced a smile, and said, “A 
poor, love-sick girl, I forgive her. I always 
thought there was mischief in those cursed 
Scotch pebbles ! ” 

The evidence to identify the powder in the 
pan and paper as white arsenic, is curiously 
illustrative of the difference between the 
chemistry of to-day and that of a hun- 
dred years ago. The surgeon believed the 
white powder found in the pan to be poison, 
“because it was gritty and had no smell.” 
The physician tried some in his house with a 
red hot poker (to procure the odour of garlic 
in the fumes), “ upon which,” he says, “I did 
imagine it was of the arsenic kind.” The 
physician who received the paper of arsenic, 
rescued from the fire, said, “I opened the 
paper very carefully, and found in it a whitish 
powder, like white arsenic in taste, but 
slightly discoloured by a little burnt paper 
mixed with it. I cannot swear this powder 
was arsenic, or any other poison ; because the 
quantity was too small to make any experi- 
ment with that could be depended on.” With 
the white powder from the pan, by trying 
ten grains in one way, ten grains in another 
way, and so using five tests on large quantities 
—repeating the same tests with identical re- 
sults on arsenic bought as such, at a shop—he 
obtained sufficient certainty as to the poison 
used. Now, the chemist can identify the 
smallest fraction of a grain. 

Miss Blandy, imprisoned in her room and 
parted from her father—who, she was told, was 
dying—became violently distressed. Her dis- 
tress was imputed by the physicians to her 
knowledge of the consequences to herself 
with which she was then threatened. She 
pleaded hard to see her father once, and did 
see him. He received her tenderly ; to her 
plea for forgiveness he said, “I forgive thee, 
my dear, and I hope God will forgive thee ; 
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but thee shouldst have considered better than | 
to have attempted anything against thy 
father ; thee shouldst have considered I was 
thy own father.” 

“Sir,” she said, “as to your illness, I am 
entirely innocent.” 

One of the servants then reminded her of 
the known facts. Miss Blandy replied, “I 
have put powder into tea, I have put powder 
into water-gruel ; and, if you are injured, I 
am entirely innocent, for it was given me 
with another intent.” 

Her father firmly believed that. He spoke 
of her only as the poor love-sick girl, upon 
whose simplicity Cranstoun had practised. 
“O, such a villain!” he said, as he turned in 
his bed. “Come to my house, eat of the best 
and drink of the best my house could afford, 
to take away my life and ruin my daughter.” 
But in his last words to his child, after bless- 
ing her, there was a strange mingling of the 
lawyer with the father: “ Do, my dear, go out 
of my room ; say no more, lest thou shouldst 
say anything to thy own prejudice.” 

The girl was taken back to prison in her 
chamber. She pleaded in vain. She asked 
afterwards for leave only to be against her 
father’s door when he was dying. She was a 
monster in the eyes of all about her, and as 
such she was treated. On the night of her 
father’s death, she made, to two servants, wild 
proposals of flight. At the time of the 


autopsy, she being left with open doors, 


she said, in the defence she was obliged to 
make for herself upon her trial,—“I ran out 
of the house,—“out of the house and over 
the bridge, and had nothing on but an half 
sack and petticoat without a hoop ; my pet- 
ticoats hanging about me, the mob gathered 
_ about me. Was this a condition, my lords, to 
| make my escape in? A good woman beyond 
the bridge, seeing me in this distress, desired 
me to walk in till the mob was dispersed.” 
There she was taken, and brought back to 
| durance. The good woman so mentioned, 
being examined, said that when she called 
Mary Blandy in to save her from the mob, 
“she was walking as softly as foot could be 
laid to the ground ; it had not the least ap- 
| pearance of her going to make her escape.” 
For this attempt to escape, such as it was, 
the prisoner was made to wear irons in gaol. 
Outside the gaol doors, horrible stories—after- 
_ wards confessed to be false—were told about 
her. She was found guilty of murder at her 
trial, but conducted herself with so much 
| decorum that the prejudice of many persons 
| was diminished. Afterwards, while under 
sentence, her behaviour in prison was said to 
| be unimpeachable. She was content to suffer 
| for having destroyed her father; but to the 
| last, with an appearance of true sincerity, de- 
| ¢lared that she had been duped by Cranstoun, 
| and persisted in that account of the crime, 
| which she confirmed with an awful adjura- 


tion. Her last words were: “May I not 
| meet with eternal salvation, nor be acquitted | 
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by Almighty God, in whose awful presence 
I am instantly to appear, if the whole of what | 
I have here asserted be not true.” 

There are more details in this case than 
we have given here ; but we have represented 
fairly the degree and nature of its difficulty. 
Cranstoun fled the country, and suffered at 
the hands of human justice no punishment 
worse than outlawry. 


SUBURBAN BELGIUM. 


Tue Society of the True Friends of the 
Belgian Lion have retired from their place of 
rendezvous, opposite my window, and I can 
write in peace. They were pleasant fellows, 
very !— friends, in fact, of whose attach- 
ment any lion—Belgian, or otherwise—might 
feel proud ; but, for my own part, I found 
a little of them go a remarkably long way. 
Joining hands in a circle, and performing a 
series of maniacal jumps, to the time of a 
drum and a pair of cymbals in the centre 
(played by a deaf professor, who has regis- 
tered a vow to hear the sound of his own 
instruments once, before he dies), is good 
fun, I grant you,—more especially when you 
happen to be forty in number, and have 
been dining together in a country where 
strong beer is about twopence a gallon. And 
then—if you all happen to possess tolerably 
strong lungs, and know the words of a 
patriotic chorus in the Flemish tongue, with 
a tune apiece to roar it to—why, the excite- 
ment of the thing is naturally enhanced. To- 
wards the end of, an entertainment organised 
on these principles—when every force is 
brought to unite in a general crescendo 
movement—when the time goes quicker, the 
drummer thumps harder; the legs leap 
higher ; the voices roar louder, till organisa- 
tion collapses, and the whole resolves itself 
into a pandemoniac chaos of shrieks, yells, 
bangs, thumps and tumbles, I know of no 
national amusement more thrillingly delight- 
ful in its way. Only it is rather trying toa 
nervous literary gentleman sitting at an oppo- 
site window, and who would like to finish an 
article in time for the post. Beyond this, I 
have no fault to find with it whatever. 

They have gone, roaring and staggering, 
arm-in-arm, down the clean Flemish street. 
which tries so hard to look as if it belonged 
to the town ; but which breaks down utterly 
into calm, dark-green, poplar-planted, sandy- 
ribbed, Dutch country, not two hundred 
yards from my window. Their stentorian, 
Poly-tuned chorus is still audible, and will 
be, long after I shall have lost sight of their 
flat caps and gloomy funeral blouses. Nay, 
after the very newspaper crowu, with which 
they have invested their deaf’ drummer, and 
even the top of their drunken, lurching, 
stumbling, tricolor standatd, shall have 
faded from my horizon. Bless them, for honest, 
manly, noisy, disreputable, boozy, Teuton 
giants, as they are! 
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I had, perhaps, better make good use of 
my time; for, in five minutes, the territory | 
vacated by the True Friends of the Belgian | 
Lion (who have simply changed their tavern | 
in search of fresh taps and barmaids new) | 
will, in all probability, be occupied by the | 
Society of William Tells, or by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Football, or by the Me-| 
tropolitan or the Provincial Band of Bool-| 
Bog Fiayers (1 don’t know what sort of a 
thing the Bool-Bog is; but there are several ! 
amateur societies in my vicinity whose 
express business is to play with it); or by the 
Voluntary Company of Arquebusiers, or by | 
the great Arblast men, or by the little) 
Arblast men, or by the United Belgian Skit- | 
tlers. All these societies exist in and about | 
the territory of Saint Josse-ten Noode, with | 
whom it is a day of high festival (as it some- 
how generally manages to be about twice a 
week) ; and I know the Saint and his ways. 

I am indebted for the honour of so distin- 

ished an acquaintance, to the kindness of 

onsieur Blanc, the gentleman-like landlord 
of the Sans Nom Hétel, which, as all travel- 
lers know, is situated on the right-hand side 
of the Rue des Nuées, as you go up towards 
the Place de Rien, in the city of Brussels. 
I will tell you Monsieur Blanc’s graceful 
manner of introducing me. 

I arrived in Brussels late on Sunday night, 
fatigued with the charge of a wife, two 
children, about ten times the number of | 
boxes I had ever dreamed of possessing—but 
all of which I was assured were my legitimate 
property—and the much more responsible 
encumbrance of a genteel French bonne. We 
had come with the intention of spending the | 
autumn and winter—and no money worth | 
speaking of—in the Belgian capital, to which | 
this was my first visit. We had been recom- 
mended by a civil French bagman to the) 
Sans Nom, as an agreeable house of refuge, 
where we might board economically. qT 
will dismiss the French bagman (who was 
a very nice fellow, indeed), with the charitable 
hope that his memory had failed him as to 
the name of the hotel which he was desirous 
of recommending, and that he was not per- 
sonally nani by commission or other- 
wise, with the Sans Nom establishment. 

I confess some slight misgiving seized me 
when the railway-omnibus put us down on 
the marble steps of a palace. There were 
more waiters than I cared about, assembled to 
welcome us in the hall, and a great deal too! 
much chambermaid. The English language | 
moreover—always an expensive extra on the 
continent—abounded ominously on the) 
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families would be leaving in the morning, 
and I might have my choice of less sumptuous 
apartments. I supped, gorgeously, upon one- 
halfpenny-worth of chop to an intolerable 
quantity of silver and fine linen, and slept 
upon eider-down under crimson damask. 

I have my own reasons for not being able 
to sleep comfortably or long upon eider- 
down under crimson damask, when those 
luxuries belong to an hotel whereof I have 
not been favoured with a sight of the tariff. 
I was up very early —some hours before the 
irresponsible members of my wearied family. 
I entered a dazzling coffee-room, and ordered 
breakfast—tea—for one, in good traveller’s 
French. A courteous waiter enquired, in 
perfect English, if I would like anything 
with it: eggs, ham, or a chop, for instance ? 

I was highly offended, of course, and asked 
the waiter, rather warmly, if he were an 
Englishman. 

No. He was a Swiss, of German extraction, 
but had spent a great portion of his life in 
He had been 
“forward ” in an English house in Paris. 

So! I should evidently have to pay my 
share towards the expenses of this polyglot 
gentleman’s education in at least four Euro- 
pean languages. With a sensible diminution 
of appetite (which had been rather qualmish 
to begin with), I told him to bring in what 
he liked ; eggs, ham, kidneys,—anything. I 
was evidently in for a breakfast. I might 
as well have a good one, and try to eat it. 

“Beg pardon, sir. Did you say eggs, ham, 
and kidneys ?” 

I noticed that the over-educated waiter 
opened his eyes as he spoke. 

“T said—anything you like, What does it 
matter ?” 

“Nothing to me, sir. 


Only we charge for 
everything separately. We generally men- 
tion that, sir; especially to gentlemen coming 
from England or France, where you pay the 
same whatever you have.” 

Really a very well-spoken and fair-dealing 


waiter! The arrangement sounded eco- 
nonical, 

“ Eggs, by all means.” 

“ Two eggs, sir ?” 

“Two eggs, certainly—a la coque.” 

“Yon, ar. 

Come! if they are in the habit of stickling 
about an egg, they cannot be accustomed to 
do things on a ruinous scale. After all, why | 
did I come here? Was it not on account of 
the notoriously cheap splendours of the | 
Belgian’ capital ? Hal I not been told I | 
could live here in a palace for the price of a 














premises. Still I was very tired ; and, having | London second-floor, or a Parisian troisiéme? 
two days of exigent hard work before me,| Was not this the land of cheap government, 
was desirous of shutting my eyes to unplea-| and, consequently, of cheap existence ? 

sant possibilities. We were shown into a| My two eggs a la coque were unexcep- 
suite of rooms such as I had only seen inthe|tionable. I ate them with somebody 
illustrated papers on royal progress occa- | else’s appetite. It was certainly too good 


sions. On my demurring at the unnecessary | to be my own. I could have eaten two 
splendour, 1 was informed that several! more; but I was not yet quite easy in my 
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mind. I would take a walk, and look at the | tell him that I like his little town above all 


town. 


towns, and intend staying in it for some time. 


My misgivings returned. The quarter in| Monsieur Blanc and his fellow-citizens were 
which fate had pitched my threadbare tent,} only too much honoured, Had I secured a 
looked uncomfortably like the bottom of| residence for myself and charming family, 


Waterloo Place. 
white, very square, very marbly—and were 
great in the matter of portes cochéres, with 
such brass handles and knockers as no hand 
out of a Berlin glove would dare to meddle 
with. Had TI not made a mistake? Was it 
for the likes of me to dwell among these 
Carltons and Athenseums? Pshaw! My 
giants are only windmills after all! What [| 
have taken for a Bank of Englan! is buta 
bookseller’s shop: negociants in the lace 
trade, with teachers of dancing and lan- 
guages occupying the upper stories. Even 
that stupendous Buckingham Palace opposite, 
is only a Family Hotel. And, asI live! there 














The houses were very | who were not up yet, naturally, owing to the 


fatigues of the voyage? 

I thought it commonly decent to appear 
absorbed in the Echo de Bruxelles, that I 
might not observe Monsieur Blanc’s natural 
confusion while I conveyed to him the over- 
whelming tidings that I intended staying 
where I was—namely, at Monsieur Blanc’s 
hotel. 

“ Vrai—ment ?” 

Why did M. Blane elevate his eyebrows 
and look at my boots? And how came it 
that I watched him narrowly as he did so— 
instead of minding my Echo de Bruxelles ? 

Yes, I had been recommended to the Sans 


is a tap on the basement story. Yea—a very| Nom as an agreeable and economical resi- 
tap-room. I see that they wish me to accept |dence. I did not wish to encumber myself 
it as an estaminet ; but Iam not to be deceived. | with the responsibilities of an establishment in 
It is a place where—for all their Scagliola| Brussels. 1t was one of the advantages of a 
columns, and pale mahogany furniture—| popular form of government, that not merel 

somebody is licensed to sell beer by retail;| the conveniences, but the elegances of life 
and the beer is to be drunk on the premises. | were 
I observed that the beer is going off at a} “Hi! Blanc!” 

very brisk rate, and that the persons who| “ Monsieur.” 

drink it on the premises are, for the most} In the Monsieur who had entered, and to 
part, sweeps and coal-heavers. (Very tall,| enquire into whose will and pleasure M. 
thin sweeps they are; generally knock-/ Blanc deserted me—with what I did not then 
kneed, and with tightly-fitting skeleton suits like to consider (but which was) very rude 
of flannel — having leathern straps round | abruptness—I immediately recognised a well- 
their knees, to keep down exuberance of leg: | known travelling English baronet, whom I 
the class of sweep which—if I were so fortu-| knew to be in the annual enjoyment of more 






















nate as to own steamboats—I would employ | 
to keep my funnels in order.) My old faith 
in Brussels as the centre and ideal of the | 
cheap which is not the nasty, returns comfort- 

ingly to me. It is time the problem were 

tested, so I enter—do not be prematurely 

severe, reader—the bookseller’s, and demand 

a daily journal. 

The price ? One penny sterling for a single 
copy; but if I will subscribe for three 
months, the journal will be delivered at my 
residence at the rate of a farthing and a 


| fraction per diem. I will think over the 


subscription proposition; and, in the mean 
time, submit to the ruinous interest (or dis- 
count, which is it?) for temporary accom- 
modation. Decidedly Brussels is cheap and 
splendid. The shop in which I had been 
thanked so civilly for my penny purchase of 
the latest intelligence would put Messrs. 
Sams and Moodie to shame. 

Everything else that I buy is so cheap, and 
everything I see is so grand, I return to my 
marble palace strongly inclined to undertake 
the Dogeship of Venice, if need be. Monsieur 
Blanc, the civil intendant of my palace, 
approaches me and hopes that I have slept 
well. Linform him, with much bonhommie 
that Ihave slept admirably. Monsieur Blanc 
hopes I like their little town. AsI am deter- 
mined to put this good fellow at his ease, I 


thousands sterling than I could even hope to 
earn in forty years. 

“Do you mean to say you charge four 
francs and a half for a cup of tea?” 

“ Monsieur had eggs.” 

What was this chill that came over me so 
suddenly? I too had had eggs. 

“When I came through here in January 
you only charged me two francs for chops 
and the (something) knows what all.” 

“Monsieur,” replied M. Blanc, with an 
adamantine dignity that might not easily be 
wounded, “ January is one month—September 
another. Our season of voyageurs barely 
extends over four months in the year. We 
must profit by those months. In the winter 
I make reductions. It is then my interest 
to lower my charges and even take in 





boarders by the week or month. But at 
present——” 

I guessed what M. Blane did at present. 
How the honourable and wealthy baronet 


took his arguments I never cared to enquire. 
It seemed to me that I gave a hop, step, and 
jump, beginning from the steps of M. Blanc’s 
hotel, and alighting at a considerable distance 
outside the barriers of Brussels. 

Whether it was that the garcon had 
changed my humble Balmorals for a pair of 
patent seven leagues in the morning; or 
whether Brussels was really no larger than 
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Finsbury-square ; or whether my impatience | beer and red cabbage——. Well, never mind! 
to get as far as possible from the costly | he may twist up his moustaches and screw 
vicinity of the Sans Nom Hotel, and secure | himself in as much as he pleases. But it 
lodgings before a reign of terror should set|won’t do. He is a bull, sir, of the true 
in, in the shape of dinner at that establish-| Flemish breed, and he shall not pass himself 
ment, had made me insensible to ordinary | off for a frog, while I, his twin brother, of 
considerations of time and space, I did not| family likeness undeniable, am here at his 
ive myself time to enquire ; at any rate—| elbow to roar the lie in his ears.” 
rom what I had been told was a central} And to do St. Josse justice, he does roar 
position in the capital of Belgium—lI found | it pretty loudly ; especially towards evening ; 
myself, as it seemed, in the fields within a few| which is rapidly setting in at this present 
seconds. There was a bill in a window, | writing. 
which appeared to mean something to let,) To begin with the good Saint’s personal 
furnished, I remember ringing a bell, and| appearance. He is of the middle height, and 
galloping through five or six rooms; I also| massive ; inclining rather to the Egyptian 
know that I threw down recklessly what was | order of building, which widens towards the 
afterwards honourably acknowledged as six| base, and which is supposed to be the form 
weeks’ rent in advance. I tore back to the| best adapted for resisting the greatest ima- 
Sans Nom Hétel—alas! only in time to find|ginable quantity of wet. Hair, flaxen, or 
my family eating broiled fowl and sausages ;| rather, hempen, and cut short over the fore- 
bundled them all (including the bonne and /| head ; for St. Josse is not great in forehead, 
boxes) into a confusion of cats and trucks ;/ and it is well to make the most of his posses- 
aid M. Blane a small fortune for our one|sions in that commodity. What he does 
lgian Night’s Entertainment; took my| possess must, I am afraid, be pronounced 
new lodgings by storm (having remembered | beetling, It is very prominent over the eyes, 
their whereabouts by a miracle); and sat|and recedes at a violent angle to a very small 
down to write, on the top of a trunk, an| elevation indeed. St. Josse has a good deal of | 
application for British money. It was all the} nose; which might,.be Roman but for a pecu- 
manuscript I posted onthatday. Our family | liarityabout the bridge, which is, as it were, an 
dinner consisted of cold ham (in a newspaper) | ancient Westminster Bridge that the Spirit 
and a cucumber salad. of Modern Improvement has attempted to 
It was thus then that I became acquainted | flatten into a Waterloo Bridge. Eyes, small, 
with St. Josse-ten Noode, who presides over | grey, and far apart, but of remarkable wide- 
@ commune lying outside Brussels, by the|awakefulness, What St. Josse wants in fore- 
eastern gate alien to the good Catholic | head he does not make upinchin. The latter 
town of Louvain. I can never thank| feature recedes unpleasantly, giving the phy- 
Monsieur Blanc sufficiently for his intro-|siognomya fish-like and uncanny aspect. But 
duction. then he has mouth enough for half-a-dozen, 
St. Josse is, to Brussels, what Job Smith,| A vast, thick-lipped mcuth, that never moves 
the well-to-do, but avowedly plebeian green-| except for purposes of refreshment or con- 
grocer of Tottenham Court Road, is to his| versation ; for St. Josse does all his laughing 
rvenu brother, the stockbruker—calling | with the small muscles about his eyes. Alto- 
imself Altamont Fitzsmythe; and who| gether, the pervading expression is what 
sports a villa, a crest, a Norman descent,| would be called pawkie in Scotland; what 
a genteel wife in a brougham, and other] would be declared indicative of smartness in 
luxuries, in the vicinity of St. John’s Wood ;| the Northern States of the American Union ; 
but whom we know to be Timothy Smith, of|and what they would characterise in France 
Tottenham Courtly origin, for all that. by the convertible epithets of Normand and 
I have obtained the confidence of Saint|rusé. I think if St. Josse were to show him- 
Josse. He has admitted me to all his family | self in the north midland counties of England, 
secrets. And this is what he is constantly|he would be pronounced foxy. Indeed, his 
telling me about his stuck-up relative : face is so familiar to me that it strikes me we 
“Don’t you believe him, sir. He pretends| must have met before, somewhere in the 
to call himself Bruxelles. His name is} West Riding. St. Josse is remarkably like 
Brussels ; that’s what his name is. He pre-| Yorkshire, to be sure. 
tends to talk French, and goes in for French} St. Josse’s every-day costume is simple and 
manners. He’s a Dutchman, sir,—that’s|cleanly; not in the slightest degree pic- 
what he is. Look at me, sir, his own brother, |turesque. He wears a blue blouse, much 
and form your opinion as to our common|darker than his French neighbours’ (the 
origin. He may call his streets rues ; he may | Belgii were a more sombre people than the 
flatter himself he has got an Hétel de Ville,| Gauls; and, no doubt, their shirts and bracce 
which is, of course, nothing but a Stadt-huys ;| were of a deeper cerulean from the remotest 
he may go through the ridiculous farce of; history), which looks like a pinafore in 
showing himself at a table d’héte at five; mourning. St. Josse likes a black cloth cap 
o’clock, as if I didn’t know he had dined with| better than the universally execrated and 
his family at half-past twelve off sixteen | still adopted chimney-pot of modern Europe ; 
dishes of roast an ] boiled; and with regard to and therein he is wise. He must have & 
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good deal of trowser: he doesn’t care about 
length, so as you give it him in width; and 
this garment he prefers built of the unmixed 
fustian order. He is very strong in the 
matter of shoes ; lace-up wall-pélianed calf- 
skin being your only wear, in the Saint's 
estimation. I wondered and admired at the 
dazzling perfection of St. Josse’s chaussure, 
on the first day of our acquaintance. I have 
since discovered that he is not above wearing 
sabots when the weather is bad, or there is 
out-door work to be done. He is a thrifty 
Saint. 

I wish St. Josse would make up his mind 
about his beard. At present he fluctuates 
between a close shave, and what one might 
really be excused for speaking of as going the 
whole hog ; for, if ever a human countenance 
grew bristles, that of St. Josse may be said 
to do so, There never was such a beard as 
his, when he iets it grow to its full extent. 
The moustaches fall over his gigantic mouth 
like heavy curtains over a palace window ; 
and the basement story, or chin-beard, seems 
to begin somewhere below the chest ; descend- 
ing to the loins. It is so unwieldly as to put 
you in mind of the Cape sheep, who require 
go-carts to carry their overgrown tails behind 
them. Yet I like St. Josse best in his full suit 
of beard ; for it conceals his deficiency of chin. 
‘Yhen this ornament has reached its full 
development, you have only to dress the 
Saint in his best (for St. Josse can throw off) 
his doleful blouse on occasion, and has a 
well-stocked press of broadcloths) ; squat 
him down at a table before a quart cylinder 
of beer ; unbutton his waistcoat, so as-to let 
his coarse snowy shirt bag out a little ; put a 
slouched feathered sombrero on his head ; 
and straightway you have the very type of a 
goodly Rubens burgher. Change the som- 

rero for a tarpaulin sou’-wester; hang a 
rusty Andrea Ferrara at the good Saint’s 
side, and you find yourself doubting that 
Master Hendrik Hudson could ever have left 
Netherlandios in search of Munhaltoe’s ter- 
ritory: or, at any rate, believing that the 
enchantments of the Catskill Mountains must 
have preserved the great Dutch navigator | 
alive and intact for the edification of the 
nineteenth century. 

And now let us approach the delicate 
ground of St. Josse-ten Noode’s morals. 
Well, they are unexceptionable, were it not 
for—ahem !—in fact,an exception. To come 
to the point at once—St. Josse drinks! He 
even Grinks a great deal more than can pos- 
sibly be good for him. He is a model hus- 
band and father ; a just steward ; an upright 
judge ; a merchant owing no man anything. | 
But, alack! he is a debauched saint. He 
begins early in the morning at his quart 
cylinders of beer. These last him but a very | 
short time ; and the spirits-and-water sets in | 
hours before his early dinner. His afternoon | 
is one unmitigated soak. He takes his liquor 
hot with sugar. He quarrels over it. He 
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fights his adversary with his fists. He pro- 
oses healths, and starts choruses. He gets 
ocked up. He will not go home till morn- 
ing. He is drunk and disorderly. 

The house opposite my window is ostensibly 
known as the Estaminet of Le Grand Cerf. 
St. Josse is not wholly free from the besettin 
weakness of his genteel brother. He woul 
like you to think that he understands the 
French language. He will not mind the 
expense of a journeyman painter’s wages for 
half a day to assist the delusion. But imme- 
diately under the Grand Cerf legend, St. 
Josse has taken very good care to have 
inscribed, in the mother tongue, “In den 
grooten hert.” Otherwise, how could his 
thirsty liegemen know that he keeps a bier- 
huys at the sign of the Big Stag? But, 
thanks to the felicitous afterthought, they do 
know it. So do I, to my frequent incon- 
venience, 

I should state that I have acquired the 
injurious habit of writing late into the night. 
[ sometimes sit up, hard at work, till three, 
four, and even five in the morning. Well, I 
can assure the reader honestly that I have 
never yet seen the gaslights of the Big Stag 
put out, or noticed the slightest diminution of 
uproar in its eternal choruses. On the con- 
trary, it has been towards the end of my 
longest vigils that I have observed the live- 
liest tendencies on the part of my opposite 
neighbours to begin spending the evening. 
My landlord—a most respectable citizen ; in 
some way, I believe, connected with the 
secular service of the cathedral—is a fre- 
quenter of the Big Stag. I have never had 
the honour of hearing him come in for the 
night except once. It was, I should say, at 
about a quarter before five am. I had just 
closed my secretary, and was yawning over 
a useless bedroom candle, when I heard 
somebody tampering with the street-door. 
Having received the Times on the preceding 
day, and supped tolerably full of the bur- 
glarious horrors with which, in the absence 
of parliamentary intelligence, it has been 
found necessary to keep the minds of my 
compatriots in a proper state of excitement, 
I felt alarmed, and thought of the five-and- 
twenty franes in my secretary. I rushed 
down stairs, armed with the poker. I found 
the door,wide open, and my landlord prostrate 
on the steps, smiling at his latch-key, which 
had fallen from his hand, and which he had 
evidently given up trying to reach. He was 
babbling—probably of green fields—in his 
native tongue. I hauled him in-doors, pulled 
off his boots, dropped him into an arm-chair, 
in the nearest parlour (rented, as I have 
since learnt, by a deacon of the Belgic church), 
and shut him in. He was perfectly well the 
next morning. He came up to my rooms at 
about a quarter past eight o’clock, a miracle 
of clean linen and the closest shaving, and 
asked for his rent in the best French ima- 
ginable. He tendered no thanks whatever 
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for my voluntary services as porter and | shop window, as I thought, in order to enable 
boot-jack. I suppose it was a matter of | me to passin dry security. I was quite mis- 
course with him. Such is life in St. Josse-| taken. She had only waited for me to come 
ten Noode ! up with her, and that she might take her aim 
Yet, with all this, St. Josse is remarkably | with greater precision. Having had some 
pious; and is, I am told, a model of the | experience in this exciting national sport, I 
strictest and most unquestioning Catholicism. | was so fortunate as to ‘yc with a simple 
He distracts my attention almost as much by | drenching of the left leg. less wary sub- 
his frequent religious processions as by his | ject would have received the entire consign- 
eternal roaring drunken kermesses. I confess |ment on his head and shoulders, and might 
I cannot understand St. Josse being a Roman | have thought himself lucky to avoid being 
Catholic. He looks so like the very type of | knocked down with the bucket itself. 
hard-headed, objective, independent Scotchdis-| From one o’clock till six in the afternoon 
sent. Yet here, for the first time in my limited | it is one incessant clatter of sabots, pails, and 
travels, have I witnessed the phenomenon of | brooms. I believe if the ladies of St. Josse- 
a Catholic place of worship regularly attended | ten Noode had the time they would beeswax 


by the male members of the community. | the 
The proportion of shovel-hats and black 
robes in the streets is greater than I 
have ever noticed in any other country. 
There must be an immense trade done here 
in shovel-hats, for they must wear out| 
rapidly, having to be removed at every two 
or three yards, in courteous acknowledgment 
of the reverence paid to their wearer by all | 
classes. Statues of the Virgin and various 
saints, in white-washed niches profusely de- 
corated in the old florid school of Flemish 
ornament, are to be found at the corners of 
nearly every street. And these, I notice, are 
seldom passed with indifference. 

Leaving the question of St. Josse’s godli- 
ness an open one, there can be no mistake as 
to his faith in its accompanying minor virtue 
—cleanliness. If ever you come to live in 





St. Josse-ten Noode, take my advice, and atop 
in-doors carefully every Saturday afternoon. 
If you neglect this warning, you will simply 


a sand-paper the fire-plugs, and 
blacklead the lamp-posts. Their own tables 
and dressers, I am convinced, they wash three 
or four times a day with Windsor soap and a 
nail-brush. What they want with so many 
oem and dishes I cannot imagine when they 
1ave floors so admirably adapted for eating a 
dinner off. Their grocers’ shops make you 
wink as you enter them; such is their dazzling 
brilliancy in the matter of scale and coffee- 
mill. You never saw such transparent 
window panes and lamp glasses, such blinding 
caps, kerchiefs, tablecloths, and curtains, nor 
yet human flesh +o rasped, scrubbed, and 
soaked into perennial cleanliness. I look 
upon a St. Josse-ten Noodienne with the 
same feeling of compassion as upon a searcher 
after the philosopher’s stone or the perpetual 
motion. She must spend her entire life 
looking for a single speck of dirt which she is 
doomed never to discover. 

I thought as much! The United Belgian 





have a bucket of water thrown over you before | Skittlers, I think, judging from their colours, 
you have proceeded ten yards from your door- | Whoever they are, they have evidently come 
step. Scarcely will you have expressed your | to stop ; and, as there seems to be about fifty 
indignation at this outrage, and proceeded | of them, including two clarionets and a trom- 





ten yards further, when you will have another 
bucket of water thrown over you; and so on 
at the same ratio, so long as you are so un- 
wise as to keep the streets while St. Josse- 
ten Noode is undergoing his hebdomadal 
sluicing. I think the matrons and domestics 
of the district are rather fond of administering 
these amateur shower-baths to unwary pas- 
——. At first, I was inclined to give them 
credit for mere indifference, on an under- 
standing that it was the passenger’s business 
to look out for himself, on the sauve qui peut 
principle. But I am now more than half 
convinced that there is malice prepense in the 
administration. I was struck, last Saturday 
week—when I had been incautiously en- 
trapped into prolonging a walk beyond the 
hours of public safety—by the uncommon 
politeness of a young lady in sabots, who 
arrested the progress of a bucketful of water 
which she was about to hurl viciously at a 


bone, I had better leave off. 
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